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Turks from the Republick & Letters for 
1734. P. 194. 


N in bis Preface takes notice of the ſe- 
ere Attempts that have been made towards a 
ical Engliſh ar, and aſſigns his Reaſons why 
thy have — um ſuccgſi ful, 3 with the Motives 

eh induc d him to compile one; which it muſt be owon'd 


- whe Kind. His Rules are plain and eaſy, conciſe and 
"ter; be bas daid afide the old Terms, and made uſe 
| of. ch as are more expreſſive of the ſeveral Parts 
4 au the Way of Queſtion and Anſwer, awhich 
«x 1 threugbout the whole, renders it intelligible to 


carahe. -. ©. 
* 225 aſſur d, that 1515 Book has produc d 
| ny good Effects wherever it has obtain d, I heartily wiſh 
#t were more generally intraduc'd into our ENGLISH 


| TE Selon, 22 of ſome others of leſs Value, which are 


- Commonly ud there, fence it would give all thoſe, whoſe 
— Education is confin'd to the learning their Mother-Tongue, 
as atlegunte Notion of it, teach the Fair Sex to write 
more torrettly than moſt of them have heretofore done, and 
2 the — FL thoſe who are defign'd for the 
| by furniſhing them with a proper Idea 
3 7 the nk Parts of Grammar before their Entrance 
* | 


| he has dane in fuch a Manner, as to render it the beſt of 
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1 PRACTICAL 


AR 
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Eil, Tons 


Or, a Rational and Faſy 
INTRODUCTIO® 


To Speaking and Writing ENGL IS 7 
Correctly and Properly. ; * He 
| Peculiarly adapted to the NAT uE and Geniuy'of the 


LANGUAGE ; and free from the hard and ui unfieceſlary 
Terms of the Larin Raudimenits.. _ 


The Whole treated of in expreſive Terms and SR:. 
Style, and in the moſt natural and inftruftive Method, 
wiz. That of QUESTION and ANS WE R. 


Deſign'd ſor the Uſe of SC HO OLS. 5 28 
This Work cho“ calculated chiefly for the Uſe-of the F ALR SEX, i 


and ſuch as require only an ENGL 1s. Education, may yet be 4 3 74 
uſeful Foundatics to hk who are — for * Studies, * 
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Bp WILLIAM LOUGHFON;. 
School- Maſter at Kenfington,. ＋ 
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„The SEVENTH EDITION, wk ConnueTIONs 
and IMPROVEMENTS. s 
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To which is anner d, 8 
9 INTRODUCTION to the AR r of WAITI 1 0, 
Iuſtrated with ſeveral Specimens of all the Sl 
2 — by Mr. Bicxnan.” 
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Printed for B. DoÞ at the Bible and 2 
near Stationers-Hall. M. DCC. TAX. : 
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'To the — Honourable 


Ww I E 3 17 4 . 
Lord Viſcou at Mountjoy. 


s I had the Honour to 
& 7 W 7 have a Share in your 
8 ? Lordſhip's Education, I 
thou ght cou d not 


* - "—_ 7 
« 
2 r 
— 
# 
» 


— 


more e recommend the 


Firft Edition of this Grammar to 
the World, than by ſaying 5 
contain'd the Method and. Rails 8 
uſed in grounding your Iawthip 
in the Engliſh Tongue, het 
= A 3 


DEDICAT ION. 
My Expectations herein were 
ly anſwered; and I muſt with 
Gratitude Weribute the kind Re- 
ception this Attempt met with, 
to: the Honour. and Influence of 
your Lordſhip's s Patronage, and 
the Liberty I had taken to ac- 
quaint the Publick with your 
Lordfhip's early Uſe of the Rules 
contain 4 in it; ſo that tho' your 
Lordſhip began late (for Want of 
Health, ) yet, at about eight Years 
of Age, you were ſo far Maſter of 
5 theſe” Rules, as to be able to give 
a better, and more rational Aq. 
count of the Nature of the Emg- - 
Tiſh. Tongue, than a young Gen- 
tleman of near twice that Age, 
and ſome ſtanding in one of the 
moſt noted publick Schools in 
this Kingdom. I ſay not this to 
_ "depreciate-the Conduct of any | 
Gendlemas'« 89 e 0 in _— 'E 


REY WAS 
Iv 1 bd 
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5 LAM * 4 _— 
> Fa + * 
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_DEDTCATTON 
the learned Languages in bur 
publick Seminaries ; they are a> 
bove being hurt by y any Efforts to 
this — wee * Nun | 
Y that is hete "Hide dn ads 101 to ſhew 
the Reaſonableneſs of theſe, or 
ſome ſuch Rules, being firſt learnt 
by young Gentlemen, before. they 
enter upon the Grammar of any 
bother Language, which I am 4 
27 ſuaded wou'd greatly * 
their other Studies. | 
From mentioning the firſt lit- 
tle Step yout Lordſhip: made into 
the ar World, I ſhould nROX 
proceed to ermnitdikracethe many 7x 
27 fubſequent, moſt Hohle and diftin- 
0 Qualifications, which 
niſh and adorn your Lordſhip” — 
Character; but as this requires a 
— abler Pen, and more proper. 


As 


Claſs; T therefore chooſe rat 
be ſilent, than to ſully your Lore 
ups Character by a mean or im- 

Attem mpt, but conclude 
this Addreſs with ſubſcribing 
myſelf, 1 dM 4 


mo Obedient Servant, 
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HE extraordinary and uncommon * 
b ceſs F this Practical Engliſh Gram» 
d mar, by the Admiffion of it into a 
42k | great Number of Schools," "may ſerve ts 
evince the Uſefulneſs of it; that it 
eee anſwered its Title; and was a Work 
9 7 that had been wo notwithſtanding the ma 
F Books ys „ Be Subfect. Two [ 3 
5 of 5000 being EG td 2e Years after its 
3 r/t Pes arte, and four more ſince, induc d us to 
'# reiße it for a Seventh Halben; ; in which great Care 
Has been taken, not only to cenreit the Errors whith 
| i . ge in the ee. but bo to make ſuch Alterati- 
| ons and Amendments, as might render it yet more uſeful 
and acceptable to all ſuch as would learn to ſpea ang 
MH write Engliſh correctly and properly. 
3 As the End and Design of Speech was to qual; if 
Manfind for Society, by enabling them. to commus- 
nicate their Thoughts and Intentions to each other ;* 
* the doing this, in the moſt intelligible ani proper 
ron, muſt certainly be of the laft Importance; 3 
12 this is the Buſineſs * Grammar to tearb, by 


Rules 


; $15 


15 PREFACE. 
Rules and Directions proper to each Language. Fir © 
the the End and B of Grammy in Nie, 3 
be the ſame in all Languages, yet oy ee p 
Precepis or Rules vary according to the Nature and 
Genius of the Language for which they are intended. 
For Want of a due Regard to fuch Difference, ſeve- 
wal Authors have attempted ts force our Language 
(contrary to its Nature) to the Method and Rules o 
the Latin Grammar ; and 3 have deliver d 
many 38 and uſeleſs Precepts concerning the 


5 
47 , Gengers, and Declenſions „ 1 1 
2be Tenſes, Moods, and Conjugations of Verbs [fi- 
"matrons], with a long &c. of difficult Rules conſt- 
quent and relating to thoſe in the Latin mar, 


with which our Language hath nothing at all to do; 


, Conftruttiin being perform'd by a few plain 
Rates, — the Hel; — —— "little 1 . 
Herds, call d Particles, or Prepofitions; and there- 
ore the aforeſaid Latin Rules, when applied to our + + 
Tanguage, are no better than a_uſfeleſs and ridiculous s 
Hedley, ſerving rather ee and confound, than 
wiffrud, the Engliſh Scholar. r 
Hence may appear the Folly and Abſurciiy of that 
common, but vulgar, Notion of learning a little Latin 
(as tis phras'd, ) that ts the Accidence, and perbap : 
Part of the Grammar, as abſolutely neceſſary 
te the ſpelling and writing true Engliſh. But how 
| Wu Bring a Language, or rathey fome of i 5 
| theſe ©/o greatly differmg from another (as the 
Latin ole Enetiſh —— 15 more conducive to 
the 2 and writing that Language from which 
it differs, than the learning ſuch Language by a 
Grammar peculiarly adapted to the Nature and | 
Genius of it, is nat eaſy to conceive. But Jo 7 
#his 75 not what is generally meant, but rather that | 
the learning the Latin Rudiments and Grammar i: 
- preferable to the learning no Grammar at all, or ts 
e tue common Way of learning Engliſh, by A 
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Latin Method and Rules, when applied to. aur 


= . difficult and o 
. £3 young Capacities. 
its Men of Learning and Fu 


i 5 figned chi 
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PFREFACE. | 

n without Mmhid er Rule; whith May de fru 
Ti it is not the Latin Rules of Examples, but the 
Engliſh, which is hart with them 

Je to the fptaking or 1 pro- 
perly 3 iobich it mu bs allbuo d, may ùs don, 3 
with far leſs Tràuble, and to as good, if not better 
Purpoſe, by a Grammar in our, own Lange e. 
Therefore ſeveral” learned Gentlemen, after the Ex- 
ample of Dr. Wallis, ſeeing the Abſurdity. of the 


Tongue, have in a good Meaſure quitted them ;, but” 
yet have retain'd the old Terms, for the Sake (as they 
fay ) of fuch as ſhould afterwards. lian Latin; 8 
Terms are of no Uſe ti a mers Englifh Scholar. 
Others have quitted both the-Latin Method: and 
Terms, but giving their Rules in Verſe, baus for the 
Sake of Meaſure and Rhime, been ublig'd to make- 
Uſe of Wards redundant and uttteceſſaty is tis Senſe of 
many 7. the Rules; thereby remdring i hem oftentimes 
re, not 16 ſay unintellgiblt, to many 

Beſides, th. Au, have added 
many and large critical Notes, which th of Uſe 
4 are. in no wiſe 


ing only to 


neceſſary for the 


= increaſe the Bulk and Priced of ,the Book, and in @ 
7 great 1 prevent ifs being more generally pur- 


chas'd and read. „ 
Hence the Author was induc d to make this Atemmt 


towards a rational Engliſh Grammar; which he bet, 


according to the beſt of his Tudgment, and upaoardi 
of forty Years Experience in Teaching, endeawourgd 


0 adapt to the Nature and Genius of the Language; 


having conſulted all the beft Authors be could meet 
with on this fer e And as what is bare dune, is de- 
or the Fair Sex, and ſuch as ngguire only. 
an En 15 Education, you pr Author. = | 
— the old Terms, and made uſe . of ſuth as are 
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ru 'twas Lowe that Languige 
I firſt inſpir'd, 
Or Words from Wants flow'd to che 
Thing deſir'd, 
Or Nature gave the Talent of Diſpute, 
To mark the Man ſuperior to the Brut 
When Speech was pure, it ſimply was defign'd 
To clothe Ideas rifing in the Mind; | 


Boat Grammar then liv'd on the public Spoil. 


"To Mr. Lovenron. 
ee ee part, 


Then Grammar wa, not; for not yet was Kos - 
The Art to vary, lengthen, and compound: 

Words were but Sy//ab/es, and theſe but few, 

And what they. miſs'd was acted to the View. 
Hence ancient Languages are leaſt perplext; 

Few ſtimple Roots, with Partieles arinext; | 
Compoſe the Subſtance of the HzBRew Text. 15 
Hence the laſt poliſh'd have the leaſt of Art, | 
And ExoIIsRH eclives ſtill the open Heart. 

But GREECE, thro' Ages for Politene/s prais'd 


Soſtan d her Manners, and her Language tas d; 


The Source of Rules her Artifice affords, 20 


Her compound Epithets, and long protracted Words. 
From Greece to Ron the Art of Grammar ſtray d, 
(Rows rul'd in Arms, in Learning ſhe obey'd) 

There dwelt, till Pedantry her Schools invade ; | 
apt in Tems, it a, to a Trade. 24 

= For loſt, or blended with Barbarian Store, | 

The Roman Tongue wernacular no more, 

I Sau i in her Blace ew Diale&s adwtanch, 

A ſpread thro' SATIN, thro' . and 
; Francs, 

Rude a6 the fr and form'd as but by Chance. 464 
Yet theſe grew worthy the Grammarian's Toh, 

To prune'the $/09/5, and cultivate. the Soi: 


The-Monkifh Pedagogues, immar'@ tn Shook, 
Redac'd all Langague to the Roar Ru 
Precepts they gave, in ancient Order 8 17 4897; 


Or watt the Wifr that tive from the . 
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No foreign Terms, no wrong Diftinfionm bers, 


on bis PracTicar GAA R. 


At length to BAIT AI Wee mee 

The ſame the Mafters, and the Mer aus too. 3 

Of LATIN Terms they cool? us ep a Nera, _ 

Declining Words that wary not the lt. 

We hnexv the leſi, the more they amd to M, 

And home-ſpun EnGursH See , 

Yet ſome there were In gulliy of Fretancẽ 

Who condeſcended to be Au on Tt by SEN8E: 45 

Diſtinguiſh'd Grammar as by Nature fix d, Fae gt 

Whole k Rules were gen ral, certain, and unmix'd; 

And that from Idiom, which derives its Birth, 

CC EN 
But ſtill the moſt for ancient Terins' were warm ; 30 

(There Dulneſs cleaves when Genius would reform. 5 

While Name and Qualit as one they ſnew. 

They made /ev'n Parts where Nature made at ns. | 

All this was alter'd by a future Hands, ö 

Whom loud Applauſes uſher'd thro? the Land: 85 


vet nat from Cuſtom diſentähgſed quite, 


ns wrote in Verſe ; ——for ſo did RISES war! 


That /aft Reform which Hundred: wid: to hs... 
Thy GrRaMmMaAR ſhews us, was reſerv d to Tn 


P- + 
* 
— 7 Vs F'E ob 


Tis all familiar, pertinent, and clear, 
Now either Sex, while Memory is ſtrong, 
May hoard the Treaſures of our native 7. —_ 
For Works ſo humbled to the meaneſt Reach, 


n may learn, and ancient Matrons' teach. * 
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1 To Sky us 
to expreſs our thoughts in the beſt. and 
moſt 8 manner, either in 
or urig. 


A. Four; viz. „ ORTHOFEPY: o 
THOGRAPHx, ETYMOLOGY, and 
S AX. 


* i ©. * 


A. 


ing, and gives rules for right pronun- 3 
ciation. 8 : SS 

2. What i is Orthography? I 3 
| 4) Octhography is the art of true 
ſpelling ; or it teaches us how to write 
word with proper letters. 4 
F . What is Etymology ? * I 9 
SL Etymology is that part of Gra 5 
mar, which teaches us what —.— to 
eek part of ſpeech, or to diſtin guiſh 2 
words | 4m Ggnifcarions, Kinds, and 


maenner 


4 . 

Pr * * 7500 
"What i 18 8 tax ? Ry 
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— WM 
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Syntax is the right joining at | 3 
worde in a ſentence, or of ſentences to- 
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Br. ac ht 


= I. Of LerTexs, Tce e 
n of sr ABIS. ind r p. 
JN III. Of Won ps or Er YMOLOGY, | 
F. orf SynTAx,of Cons TU Hin 
e &ENT ENCES. 40 2 


character, e a — uncom- 
pounded, articulate found. 1 
How 0 Letters are there in the 
Engl b tongue? 1 
A. Twent Six; v. a,b, c, 
2, I, m, u, 0, P. J. V 5 Fe 


| of the vo WEL 8. 


8 I 4 0 * ” 


HAT is a Vo 
4. A Vowel i 


- 


noting a full and 
out the help of any ot 
ed to it. 
How many Vowels are 
of A. Five ; vis. 45 e, i, o, 1; 


1 
wr 
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4 Wy ” 
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2 
2 
* 
7 

8 
3 
* 12 
* 4 
br 
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*; 
x. Ps 


EEE Te «IX. 
ty ne 


as:in-boly , WES mercy, &c. 
How many. ſonnds: his * each of the . 
vowels? . 75 b 0 3 . 
A. Two i in general: 5 A ſhort and a 
long ſound; as in lad, lade; met, * 
pip, Pipe ; rob, robe; tun, tune. 


[* the Vower A. "Ka 

FT How many ſounds has the vowel 
Three; 1. A ſhort ſound, as in 
, mad; 2. A long ſound, as lade, 


1 #1] 2. A broad ſound 135 2 "7 
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SE: 25 2 4 1. In all Mono e, 8 is, 3 
3K words of one ſyllable) which end with 
a a conſonant.; as, bat, can, far, mad, &c. 
2. When two of the ſame conſonants 
3 moet in the middle of a word: I 3 
| | cùnnot, N oa Sec, 3. 
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nt in the mile is fo ot 


e Y as in þ 
A | When muſt the vowel s be d. 
2 te I a In all words of one Gable wat 


2. Does @ retain its own proper and? 


4. 
: 
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we". 


bea . o br 2 


able in worde of many ſyllables; as in 
cradle, ladle, nne „ ven 
ation, &c. i 
L. Has @ any other ſound belide the 
ſhort and. leg -< > | 
A Ves, a broad found like ane in 
2 I call, A 24 
When muſt @ be ſounded wad; ? 
A A is ſounded broad, 1. before I; 
as, all, call, ſhall, tall, "wall, &c, 2. be- 5 
fore Id, as bald , ſcald, &c. 3 | before E; 
yp: as, falk, talk, walk, &c. > before ; 
wn a8, malt, ſalt, Sc. 5. betwixt av ** rin 
the fame {ſyllable ; as, war, wary 
> ward, warm, warn, &c. and in wilt 
water, waſh, wrath, Sc. as i in words 
derived from any of theſe... 


at the end of words in the. 2 — 
IF tongue ? 
A. No; we Fey. in Engl 72 but een 
words that end in 4; 3 vis. Nea, ha,” 5 
; I | ples, ; ea, Zea, yea; in all which He 4 * 
| but the e e . ts 
_ pronotnced long. + * 


8 Of the Ws E. 2 3 £4 4 
Y When muſt e be ſounded aan? . 9 
A. In all wo mn 
eo Conlonansz e, 


let, a 
4 45 1 
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Vow#L 


nd. 
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this 
a na | 
a lake 


den, 
3 
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nd. 


an 


- Glebe, la 
© Glede, a kite. 
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- LOW Ax the, cad f malt 
of foreign 0 ion. 


Sea. x the Voran B. L 
vene, extreme, greve | armour for the 
legs}, impede, intercede, interfere, inter 
vene, Nicene, - portreve, Precede, 
—— replete, Kue, ſurcere, Juper ſails 


Note "that SEL Ty plain: extreme, 
ſupreme, are often. ſpelt with en as 
compleat, repleat, &c. 4ut - the Former 
Seems to claim the preference. 

2. How many ways may the Jong 
ſound of e be ex preſſed in writing? 

4 The. Long ſound. ef « is pes 
in writing four 1 ＋ 1. By ea; as in 

Arrear, appear, hea beoft, ceaſe, canceal, 
campleat, deal, fear, glean, hear, near, 
veal, wheat,” 22h, &c. 2, By ei; as in 
conceit, conceive, deceit, deceive, inveigle, 
receipt, _—_ &c. 3. By ze; as 
in atchjevement, balief, belieue, befiege, 

tier, brief, caſhier, chief; cieling, Yeld. 
Handler, grief, ' grieve, grievance, gu 


£ 
* FLY 4 


2 os the VowEL E. pou —_— 

in e in the original, but chiefly of proper 
names; as Phobe, Farin, Pafpbae, 
KXantippe, ep epitome, except ode, in which 
the e is filent. - 2. In the monoſyllables be, | 
He, me, we, be, and ye, which would be. 
better written with ee; and in the ar- 
ticle the, which is written with. a ſingle 
e to diftinguiſh it from the perſonal 
Name or Pronoun thee. However, it 
miult be obſerved that the Article the, in 
a ſentence, is pronounced much ſhorter 7 
than the perſonal Name thee. 3. In all 
other — the e final is ſilent, except 
in words ending in re preceded by a con- 
ſonant; as, acre, maagre, theatre, &. 
which are pronounced as if written ater, _— 
meager, &c. x 
How many ways is the long rnd == 
of. e ex reſſed at the end of words? 
A ive. 1. By y 53 as in boly, happy, 
Aaih, &c. 2. By ie; as in bufie, crafie, 
fe, re. which are now. 5 8 9 

| Unten with y, as buſy,:crafy, oll bee „ e. 
* 3 der Angleſey balconey, cockney | 


9. key, Ramſey, Ke. 
10052 en of this kind it 1s cul 


to omit the e. 4. By vc; as 1 2 x: F 
bee, Chaldee, one, — 4 
: e ea, in a" fow — 2 in , 

* Naa, tea, en 


* 


8 


gect. 1. of the Vows E. "Mt 
9, What's the Uſe of ſilent ? 
A. It ſerves to lengthen the — 
vowel, as in mad, made; met, nete; 
= bit, bite; not, note; tun, tune; and alſo 
* ſoftens 6, g. and th; as in lac, Jace ; rag, 
rage; fag, age; bug, huge ; breath, 
m breathe ; bath, bathe, ſheath, "| ſheathe 3 
x chth, chthe, Kc. And it muſt be always 
written after c and g, when ſounded. ſoft © 
either in the end or middle of words; 
as in advance, advancement ; ; encanrage, 
encou ragement : unleſs ; follows them; 
as in vicious, raging, &c. or when 9g is 
9 ſoften'd by 4 coming before it; as in 
Judgment, which is better written with 
7 8 e, judgement. : 
2 What other letters require Hike” e 
er them ? 
A. i and v never end any eee 
4 words, without ſilent e after ther: „ 1 
þ and u very few. | 
2. In what other poſitions . is he 
4 Elem? FEE 
4. Before at the end of words; EX; 
| 5 in even, eleven, ſeven, heaven, bouniden, © 
_— K Peaten + for which reaſon, m ck! WOr ds 
he e is ſometimes omitted in the laſt 91. 
ble; eſpecially in poetry) endipt in 
oper N as Eden, Even. FOES 25 


>. 
* 8 © 
1 7 kd 75 8 
5 
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B © Dow 


go N the Vowzr I. Part IJ. 
2. Does the adding « after the ſilente 
at*the end of words add any ſtren Sch to 
the ſound of the e? * 
A. If the word ends with be, 4. fe, 2 
ke, le, me, ne, pe, re, te or ue, the e re- E. 
mains ſilent, tho“ 5 be added; . in 
Bribe, Bribes ; tide, tides ; wife, wife's; = 
the, "hes ; ; tak, tales; name, names; © 
* WOINE, wines; ; fripe, Aripes ; ſhare, bar 76; 8 
 dote, dotes, "thrive, thrives, G. F 
But if the word ends with ce, ge, ſe | 

or ar, i makes another 
ſyllable; as in Face, faces; fage, fuges; 
| horſe, Rare amaxe, amages, os -M 
En 5 VAR the wht: w. EL I. LI 
& 73 | IRS 
Five; 7 . 2 2 ob. „ A is 
and e 1 
E " When moſt; i be FTE long ? 1 4 
A. In all monoſyllables that. end with 
lente, as has been already obſery'd 90 
FS All the vowels; ; as in imer: except give 
and ve, in which the 7 is ſhort. The 
"4 s alſo ſounded long, 1. before gf; a 7 
High, figh, nigh: 2. 2. bakirs. gbt; as ful 1 
migbi, night, right, fabi 3. befon 
gn ; as fign, defigh: 4. ES 1d - 3 
child, mild, wild z — build, ey 


S. befor 


2 — 
* LY 
2 
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Sect. 1. of ti Vower' 9. 
5. before mb; as "climb :© 6. before nd, 
as find, kind, "mind, rind. And in words 
den ved from any of theſe. 
9. When muſt / be founded ſhort 2 
A. In all monoſyllables ending with a 
ſingle conſonant ; as bid, did, win, fin, 
= prin, hit, knit, pit, it: or with two of 
= the fame conſonants ; ; as bill, ftill, vill : 
of when two of the fame conſonants 
come together i in the middle of a word; 
. as in bitter, Billuu, winner, dinner, &c. 
iq a5? What other found has the voW- 


A. i before - follow d by er 
I <P in the fame ſyllable, is fre- 
7 quently . like — as in birch, 
2 dirt, ſhirt, fir, ſpirt, or ſquirt, third, 
1 thirſt; 11 theix derivatives, dirty, 985 
rr u in | irreverent, irremcable, irre- 
N 4 | 7rievable, trreligious, &e. 
before er, Ys and after / „ly 
3 b ſounds like as in coll ber, Boller, 
be. Hunnier, bull en, communion, vnion, &c. 
„ 1 | Si 49; cbr! lon, combuſtion, ; futon, &c. 
3 8 1s alt 1— founded like es: 


6 . * 
* 3 ; 
Po 
« * 
3 
* 


i 


TEC <A>: O. 


7 + 

- 4. Four: vis. 7% N as in 0, 
bs, ſo. 2, o ſhort; as in bot, not, plot, 
ot. 3. like oo; as in Rome, tomb, ven, 


move, l 4. ike i ſhort. as in come, 


fore, monk, month. 

9. When muſt 0 be ſounded long? 
A Before I, ld, It, Id, and ugh; 
poll, roll, zoll, bold, -gold, - ſold, ile. 
(except ſolder, ſounded — ſodder); 
Bolt, + Bolt, jolt ; bolſter, upholſterer.; 
though, although,” through, or Tthorou 5 
_ (now written tho”, altho'; thro', or there); 
and ſometimes before 
fot, blew, ſhow bow, crow, know : and 
in all monoſyllables ending with ſilent e; 
as note, pope, robe, rope: alſo when it 


ends the ſyllable; as in glory, glorious, &c. 


92. When muſt o be ſounded ſhort? 
A In all monoſyllables that end with 
a ſingle conſonant ; as nod, trod, dog, log, 


Bog, hop, map, Ach, for, nor, hot , Jot, box, 
co, fox, &c. Alſo before two of the 


word; as collect, correct, comment, cotton : 


and when the conſonant i in the middle s 8; 


ſounded double; as in Gaay, codicil, 


notable. It is ſornetimes obſcure or ſilent 4 
| before : 


E*-. x 
— * 


*. 
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O the VowEL O. Part 1. 


s the Ww. 


| and 20 3. as in 


"me conſonants, in the. middle of A 4 
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Set. I, Of the VowWũ II U. * 
before n at the end of a word; as in 
hatton, button, button, Parſon, * 
| 2s, glutton, mutton; © 
4 4 0; When i is 0 ſounded like ſhort « 22 
4 A,. Before m, r, th, and v. Before 
n; as comfort, come, kingdom, boſom, 
fathom, random, &c. before 1; as-world, 
work, worſhip, &c. before th; as brother; ; 
mother, ſmother, &c. except broth , froth, 
cloth, moth, troth, wroth : before v; as 
| glove, ve; except rove, grove, Arove; 
where the o is long; "and move, where 
it ſounds like 09. o ſounds 2 ſhort in 
many other particular words; as colour, 
conduit, conjurer, conſtable, &c. ron, in 
the following words ſounds urn; as 
apron ¶ a-purn] citron Leit- urn J. 7 iron 
1 FEY ron Llaff-urn. ] 
O theVowsL U. 
be | 3 How many ſounds has the wow 
ds © 25 
# A. Two, a his 5 and a ſhort ound ; - 
as fun, tune, 
© Þ When muſt 2 be ſounden et 
A. In all words or ſyllables that end 
3 4 | with a conſonant or conſonants; as dub; 
F Y 5, rub, gun, burſt, ruſt, bucket, os 
; 15 curtain, cuſtom, clutter, mutter. 
KH When muſt 4 be founded. legt ö 
be © | 4 In 


*. 


* 3 9 9 
( „ 
6 ” 8 8 * 9 3 2 TOSS i . 8 DG, 


A4 u al monofyllables wo pony " 


= as e; as cube, tube, duce, ſpruce, tnuce, 
1 mute, ute, ute ; except .curſe, nurſe, 
Putſe, grudge, judge, trudge. It is alſo. 
long before and after e, 1 in the fame 
ſyllable; as in accrue, NOW, a * 
eunuab, Fuphr 


my, feud, gre 
— Plaritch . rhauma- 
tim, 1 Kc. 3 et, Fogue, vog Ae, 
Hnagrgne, rongut, "ror gue, and all 
words ending in gue, the u ſeems to be 
added only to harden the g; except ague. 
U is likewiſe long when it ends a ſyl- 
lable, in words of many fyllables, or 
before a conſonant followed by another 
vowel; as in curious, unity, union, im- 
purity, impunity, furious, parity, Oe 9, = 


community, importumty, &c. 


Do we give the ſound of u to any 67 
a ji. letters? 48 
A. We give the ſhort ſound of 1, by 78 
the. corruptneſs of our pronunciation to 
a, e, i, and o, before 7, in the following 6 | 
words, viz. altar, angular, 3 "2 

ocular, medlar, pedlar, pillar, folar, &. 
adder, alter, adulterer, auger a took, = 

n A banner, Pry crofier, crupper, = 
daughter, i 


1 
; 4 FS”, £ : 
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1 8 examples. | 
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4 o 4 
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pro &c. birch, dirt, Hirt, fir, &c; 
chen, adtors, adminiſtrator, ambaſſa- 
dur, | anchor, af Mer, cor rector, cou d 
| res &c. 

2, Does u end any Eg words Z. 

A. Only theſe four; yon, thou, leu, 
and adieu: the two laſt we have from. 
| the French. ; | 


Of the double VowELs. 75 ? 


2: What is a double Vowel? f 
A. Two vowels together making but 


Þ 10 one found or 3 1 of which there 


e enn 
'2 What do you mean by es 


; „ 
=— a * , N 
* * 3 rs 
on * * 
44 
- 1 
13133 
r 
. : wy 
- . 
5 9 . 
x 17 
3 
2 is 7 
* ; 
« «> 43 
— 3 


A. The 1 of: two waa 


one ſyllable, making a diſtinct — ; 
1 : 4 from either, and from all the other 


N as oi in void; 0 in food ; and 
ou in houſe, 


9. How many proper double Y Vowels 
are there in Engliſh? 
A. Three; oi, co, nt as in the 


2. Do the alwa 8 retain their mit 
| fund? F a þ 


B 4 2 Not 


16 e the double Vowls. Part J. 

A. Not always; for oo is ſometimes 
Gates like ſhort; as in Sh and 
Lood; and like ov long in lber, floor, 
moor: ou or 0w vary to o long in ſou, 
ſnow, know ; to u ſhort, in couple, trouble, 
feourge ; and to o, in could, would, 


Soul, often written, cou'd, wou'd  ſhou'd 
| Are the ſounds of the proper 


double vowels always written with the 


fame letters. 
A. No; for oi, and ou, never end any 


Engliſh word, but are changed into 9; 
and o; as in boy, - coy, joy, deſtroy, em- 


ploy, - &c. Gozo, * cod, a * 


* , : 1 * * . 


H the improper 2 Voy WELS. 


Tm What do you mean by an im- 
pr oper double Vowel? 
A. The meeting of two vowels 3 in a 
ſyllable without any mixture of their 
found, one being always ſilent. | 
2. How many impfoper double 
Vowels have we? . 

A. Thirteen; aa, ai, au, g 
- eu, ie, ei, oa, oe, ue and wi. © 
2. What is the ſound of aa ? 


A. aa ſounds a; as in Auron; aol i 


not to 15 met with in any common 
word. Th 


* 2 Fa” A < A by 4 . 
* N 
222 x — - ow 
; 4 
4 


| 5 ee, eo, 


gect. I. Of the double Vowsrs, 17 
-  Q, How many ſounds has az? +. 

| A. ai is generally ſounded: long; as 
in in faint, ſaint; but it is ſometimes pro- 
nounced like e or i ſhort; as in again, 

villain, fountain, wainſcot, captain, &c. 

2. What is the ſound of au? 
A. au has but one ſound, which is 

like the broad à in all, call 3 as was] 
fraud. 
2 How many N has r * 

A. ea has four ſounds; à long in 
* , ſwear, tear, wear, &c. a ſhort in 
heart, hearken, &c. e ſhort in already, 
ready, bread, breaſt, head, &c. e long in 
appear, arrear, fear, near, bead, conceal 
deal, veal, clean, glean, &c. 

9. What is the ſound of ce? | 

A. ee always ſounds like e wang. as 
A ava 
2. How many ſounds hin ww. 
Ai. Three. eo ſounds e ſhort; 
= .eoffee, jeopardy, leopard; and e Seger 
in people,” feodury; and o ſhort in George 
= .- at is the ſound of en? 

A eu or ew ſounds # long; as in 
deuce, deuteronomy, pleurify, dew, Led 
few, prwter,. &c. RY 
2: How many founds Basse f 5 . 
A. Three. 2 ſounds e long, in, cze/-i 


ng; caſtier, field, &c. e ſhort in pierce, 
„ "M0. £ 4 ferce, 


= 


18 Of the double Vowers, Part I. 
Fierce, &c.- and e or i long at the end of 
words ; as in bufie, crafie, gypfie, cruciſie, 
dignifie, '&c. but inſtea of ze at the 
end, we r now write y; 4 ay Os 
craſh, &c- 

'S, How is ef founded? 1 
A. ei ſounds like az, or @ long as 
m feign, eight, &c. and e long in _ 
cerve, deceit, deceive, &c. . 

2. How many ſounds has oa ?. 

A. oa moſtly ſounds o long; 28 
Lloak, coaſt, doat, float, goat, broach, 
approach, hoary, bad, moat, oak, poach, 
roam, ſoap, foal (a fiſh, ) Tad, wood 
but like au in broad, abroad, groat; and 
| 4¹ in goal, a priſon; now written joil. | 
2. Ho is oe ſoundad? - 
+2 60 ve. founds ſometimes ; as in 

ocenomy, Oedipus, orcumeni cal, vebonos 
_ ical; and fometimes o long, as in 40e, 
fee, hee, toe, woe; but ſhoe, and woe, 
(to make love) would better be n 
* and e ſilent thus, /booe, oe. 

- 2, What is the ſound of ue? 
A ir ſbunde 4 1: as in àccrue, 
avenue, cue, due, en enſur, fſcue, glue, 
due, perdue, Page, refldye, retinue,. 
rue, &c:' we afterig, ſerves only 16 9 
Barden g, and lengthen the foregoing 
wel; a8. in 4p tee, c -| 

5 ** * S 8 : $4 tegus, 7 


3 - 
* - 3 5 — 
| A T3. 


— — . dalgue, i- . 

hogue, fatigue, intrigue, league, 3 1 
prologue, prormgue, rogue, Hege, Y 
cheologue, tongue, vogue © EXCept k. 

2. How many ſounds has ut ? 

A. Three; 1. i long in beguzle, n : 
diſguiſe, quite, &c. 2, i ſhort in Guil. 
ford, build, rebuild, &c. ad 3. 1 long 
in eruiſe, recruit, Suite e c. 


8 EC r. 1. 
ou CONSONANTS. 


9.” HAT: is a Conſonant S 
VVA. A Conſonant is a lettet 
that cannot be ſounded without adding 
a vowel before or after it; as mn, which 
1 as em; d, which is — 
as G. 1 
2. How many Conſonant here 0 9 
in the Engh/h tongu * 40 „ 
AK; Twenty — 4 * 3, C4. di A 2 
% k hm, n, 5. 9. 7, . „ , 2 


7 How are they dridedt 
A. Into mutes and half ed. 8 
44 Wann e 2 . 


* 8 


> -% 


A 


3 


= 


warp 


20 0 the Cens ban rü Part I. 

A. A letter which makes no ſeund 
without a vowel added; ch are 5, c, 
d. C J, , p. 9. f, v. vir DSS 
2. What's a half Vowel: "IE 
A. A half Vowel is a letter: that 15 
ſome imperfect ſound without a vowel 
added ; ſuch are /, B, I, m, n, r, 5, x, 11; 
four of which . are alſo call'd liquids ; 
w1S. 1, m,n, r, becauſe of that eaſy mo- 
tion with which they nimbly glide away 
after a mute in the ſame ſyllable, without 
any ſtand ; as ble in blemiſb, and Pro in 
* 

NR: Have the Conſonants any great 
variety or difficulty in their ſounds? 

A. No; eſpecially theſe; 5, d, /, h, 1, 
E, I, m, n, p, 9, r, v; 2; which therefore 
* need no particular obſervations. 

2. How many ſounds has c? 

A. Two; a hard Sn like 4, and a 
ſoft ſound like . 5 
2. When muſt c be ſounded hard ? 
1+, c is are founded hard before 

” , u, J, and y; as in cat, cord, cut, 
clan. gab... 

2. When muſt c be founded ſoft 7 

A. Before e, i, and ; as in gf 
n city, cypber.; and before an apo- 
ſtrophe (% denoting the abſence: of e; 


1 1 in a 'd for Placed, 
2 2. How 


Sa Of the ne  -. a 


58; How muſt the hard fond of c 
an written before e, i, and n? 

A. This hard ſound befors e, e, 75 AE 
u, is always written with E; as in keep, 
till knack, Eno : but before alt other 
letters with c; as charatter, Pw] cringe, 
card, corn, curb. 

225 How many founds has 52 3 

A. Two, a fharp or hiſſing ſound, 
which is moſt natural to it, and an obſcure 
ſoft ſound like 2. FP) | 

Give me ſome examples of the 
hiffing „„ et 
Al. this, thus, us, yes. But in all 
words of one ſyllable, except theſe four 
that end with this ſtrong ſaund of 5, it 
muſt be written with /s; as hiſs; d, 
&c. It has always this ſound after on ; 
as in gracious, glorious, righteous, . 
 Feouſneſs, ghoriouſh, &c. 

9. Give me ſome cm of che 6 
found of. s. a 

A. as, has, is, bis: ahd $ it is always 
thus founded at the end of words of 
one ſyllable ending with ſingle 5 except 
the four above mentioned, 2 between 
_ vowels in the middle 'of many 
words; as in 55 reajen, 

5 adviſe, reafo om, 


Ri : Re * 17 hy? 


Us | 


Of the. ConsoNAnTS. Part I. 
1s. not. . ſometimes. ſounded — 


4 When £ Comes: before i 6, follow'd 
* another vowel, it ſounds like /; as 
in * notion, potion, expatiate, Jo 
t where it begins a word; 


tiate, &c. excep 
as in Ties, tierce, tiara, where it keeps . 
its own proper ſound ; and when it fol- 
laws s or x; as in queſtion, Julian, com- 
buſtion, beſtial, commi tion; alſo in 
lurals . and derivatives ending in Ties, 
Tieſt, tieth, tied, tier; as in cities, duties, 
empties, 2 , 3 eth, 1 ed, 
migbtier, ty 

9. If c, - and , 1 follow d 
by another vowel found: alike,, as in per- 

gon, ſefti on, ian, imi tation; 
een you know which- of them, o 
write? 
= FA. All words a: this 2d are F d 
= from. others, and therefore when the 
8 original words end. in de, s, or. ſe, then 
| fig wfed, as perſcade, fer ſuohon; deluge, 
I n.; confeſs, confeſion; confuſe, aan 
= Halen, &c, If with ce or ct, ot hard , 
” then. c: is uſed; as grace, graciaus 3. 
muck, muſcian; phyfich, . phyſician. ; 
logich,. logician,. &c, But if with 7, or, 
fte, then ti is uſed; as ele,  elefFion ;; 
B ſet, n, 5+ imitate, imtattan ; =” : 
| _ 


* 
* 1 Fa. : 


Seck. II. nne 


trad, _— 5. a 2 

tion, '&c: except ſubmit, ſubmi Per 

mit, permiſſion, and others ebe in 

3 

2. There being no difference in the 
ſound of 5 and c, before e, i, and 7 
how will you know when to write the 
one, and when the other? 

A. There are no Sende for this' 
purpoſe; but by the following obſer». 
vations, the cel will be in a __” 
meaſure removed. 

.O8/.” 1. Moſt words begin ding With 
the ſound of s, muſt be written with 2 
except theſe with c before e. 
Caſe, cedar, celandine, celery, telebrate; 
celebration, celebri ous, celebrity, . 
celgſtial, celibacy, celibute, cell, cellar, 
cellarage, cellariſt, celfitude, cement; 
cementation, tenſe, cenſer, cenſor, cen 
ſoricus, cenſure, cent, centaur, cen- 
taury, centory or centuary, an derb cen- 
ter, centinody, centinel centry, contrple, 
centurion, century, 0 cephalic, e 
ceremani al, ceremonious, ceremony, certain 
certainly, certainty, certificate, r 
certitude, cerulean, ceruſe, cen, 

Mon: and theſe proper names, 

Celſus, Cephas, Cerberus, Cerintbus, Uerrs, 

Coſtes and theſe of .c before: 1 And , 
4 ene, 


— GR he 
1 . r 85 


* 
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eicatriꝛe, cicely, ciches, cichlings, ciel. 
Ing, cichory, cinders, cinnabar, cingue- 


Foil, cinnamom, cinque-ports, ciperus, 


cion or ſcion, cypher, circle, circlet, cir- 


cular, circuit, circulate, ci roulati on, cir- 
culatory,” circumciſe ; and all com pounds 
of circum: ciſtern, citadel, citarion, ci- 
ration, cite, citigen, citrine or citrean; 
citron, cittern, citrul, city, civet, civil, 
civilian, civility, civilize, civilized : and 
theſe proper names, Cicero, Cilicia, Cici- 
lia, Cimbrians, Cimmerians, Cree, Ciren- 
alter, Ci ſſa, Ci are. an; Obel 5 Cy clades, 
Sole, Cyclometry help, cygnet, of nder, 
cylndrical, pee hs 
3 we, eyprian, Seh, Cyrene, Gyrih, 
ces. 
O 2. The ſorini of + in the middle 
of wards is uſually written with s. 
Except acerbity,  acetofity, adjacent, 
anceftors, antecedent, artificer, cancel, 
cancer, beneficence, chancel, chancellor, 


chuancelloſtup, chancery, conceal, concede, 


conceit, - conceitedneſs, conceive,” conceut 
(agreement or harmony in muſict), con- 
center, concentrich, concern, cbalcelony, 
concernment, concert, concertation, con- 
cnſſion, deceaſe, gecede, deceit, \ deceive, 
december; decency, decennial, drcont; de 
wand pg ve, decertation, decefſion)) 


exceed, 


cynic, cynical, n- 


5 3 
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exceed, excel, excelleney, except, exceb- 
tion, exceſs, ' grocer, © grocery, Immar- 
ceffble, imperceptible, incendiary, incenſe, 
incarcerate, incapacity, incentive, in- 
cefſant, inceſanth, inceſt, inceſtuous, in- 
nocence, innocent, intercede, interceſſor, 
interceſſion, intercept, larceny, mace- 
rate, magnificence, magnificent, merce 
nary, mercer, mercy, munificence, muni- 
ficent, neceſſary, neceſſaries, neceſſitate, ne- 
ceffity, necęſſitous, necromancer, ne croman-' 
cy, ocean, parcel, parcels, precede, prece- 
dency, precedent, precept, preceptive, pre- 
deceſſors, ſaucer, fincere, fincerity, ſorcerer, 
orcereſi, ſorcery, Macedon, Macedomta, 
acid, acidity, accident, ancient, angli chen, 
gallicifm, and all words ending in cin: an- 
ticipate, artificial, aſſociate, audacious, i 
audacity, benefice, beneficial, beneficent, 
calcine, calcinate, capacious, capacitate, 

capacity, council, conciſe, cruciate, eru= 
cible, crucify, crucifix, decide, decimal, 
deci mate, gecimation, deci ober, decifion, 
decifroe, defrcienc „ delicious, docible; do- 
2 efficacious, efficient, eſpecidl. 
ly, exception, exerciſe, exciſe,  excifioit,* 
excite, excrucigte, explicit, Facih, facth- 
rate, \ faci litation, facility, fell citate, felibi- 
, facetious, facetiouſl, Facetion neſs 1 
Ne * gracious, impligit, im. 


* 


tion, reciprocal, recital, recite, recon» © 
cile, .reconcileable, rouncivals, fagacious, 


* © "x : 

Fe * 1 * o » 4 Wu 

P . - . 1 ” , * f * 
F Fe” 
7 

* 
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pheithy, "OP tate, _— ty, uren 


ciaus, incident, encidentally, : incirele, in- 
ciſton, inci ſure, incite, invincible, Judi- 
cial, judicious, loguacious, ee me- 
dicinal, multiplicity, municipal, nuncio, 
officiate, officious, - pacify, ; pacifick, — 
cimony, purricide, participate, pencil, 
per ſpicucious, perſpicacity, pervicucious, 
fertinacious, precinct, precious, precipice 
precipitate, Fe on, preciſe, pre- 
Ctfely, - prejudicial, proficient, pronuncia- 
tion, provincial, räpaclous, ratiocina- 


Jag acity, Sicily, fumplicity, ſe ſeciabls, = 
ciableneſs, ſociety, ſocrnians, ſoleciſmm, ſolicit, 


falicitgtion,” folicitor, ſolicitous, ſolicitude, 
ſolfticial, ſpacious, ſpecial, ſpecially, ſpecifi 


cal, ſpecies, ectfy, ſpecimen, ſpecicus, ſuf- 


fictency, ſufficient, ſupercilious, ſuperfictal, 


rficies, fuſpici os, tacit, tactturnity, 
turcifm, veracity, - N voraciiy, 
voracious. 

O6/. 3. Moſt words ending in the 


ſound of ace, ece, ice, oice, uce, muſt i 


be written with ce, not ;/e. Except 

abaſe, abſtruſe, baſe, . caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, 
concife,- debaſe, detreaſe, geeſe, imbaſe, 
increaſe,” mortiſe, paradiſe, profuſe, pro- 
aſe, ae, treatiſe, * diſiſe, ex- 


cuſe, 


= 
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bk, Joſs... 


Obſ. 4. e 3 


"7 ence, ince, once, and unce, muſt be 
written with c between the n and e. 


Except denſe, condenſe, diſpenſc, immenſe, 
tenſe, _— propenſe, fuſpenfe, ſenſe. 
7 Oc. 5. Moſt words ending with tho 
© found of fi or ſe, — — 
cy. Except apeflaſy, buſy, controverſy, 
courteſy, ecfzaſy, eaſy, PHY Frenſy. or 
frenzy, 80h, greaſy, hereſy, peer, 
uſy, leproſy, palſy, 5 (a flower), 
pleurify, paß, purſy, queſy, 'canſy, pro« 
2 7% . r kerjey, mainjey, 
= -—O 6. Moſt wands ending in the 
35 ſound of arce, erce, orce, urce, muſt he 
ritten with s between 7 and e: Except 
= ameree, divorce, farce, ferce, eros yore 


W ſcarce, ' ſcarce. 


Aſter ou, 4 ſoft muſt be written and 
not c; as bouſe, to houſe ; mouſe, to 
mouſe; rouſe, to rouſe : unleſs 1 inter- 
poſes, and then it muſt be WO as 
GOMTICE, Plounce, . ounce, &c. On 

2, Is þ a letter? 

A. Tho' h has vin 2 the 
number of letters by ſome, yet that it is 
a * is evident from the following 

wore, 
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words, where it has its proper ſound ; 


as band, hare, hope, hell, hill; for if 
the þ be left out, they alter their ſound 
and ſignification, and become and, are, 
ope, ell, ill: and tho' it be ſometimes 
ſilent, ſo are many other conſonants in 
particular poſitions; but no one will 
therefore ſay, that Soy may be firuck 
out- of the alphabet. | 

2, Has 7 any variety in its e *. 

A. No; being always ſounded like 


ſoft g, in ginger; and whenever this ſoft 
ſound-comes before a, o, 0 1, it OW. 


be written: with. 


Hoy is g e Bots OH 
A. Kue, and has always a 1 after | it, 


and - begins all words with that ſound. 
It ends no word without e after it; and 
that only in a fe words of French” ter- 
mination; as antique, oblique, Pigue, 
bargue, cinque. 

1 How many ſounds has g. 

+ A. Two, a hard guttural ſound; as 
in game, gold, gum: and a ſoft ſound; 
as in danger, gentle, ginger. _ © 

When muſt g be ſounded hard? 

A. is always ſounded hard before 
a, o, u, I and r, and at the end of 
words unleſs it is  ſoften'd by d or 7 — 

5.3.2 4 + bags 
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bag, badge; cag, cage; rag, rage; "gs 
lodge ; dog, Doge ; bug, huge, &. 
2. When mult g be ſoured ſoft? 
A. g is uſually founded ſoft before 
e, i and y; as in gender, gentle; ginger, 
Gi: unleſs it be harden'd by h or 1 
as in guide, guilt, guile, gueſt, gueſs, 
&c. It retains its native guttural ſound, 
before e, in theſe words, altogether, ” an- 
ger, auger, beget, conger-eel, finger, for- 
get, gear or geer, geeſe, geld, gelder, 9 
ing, get, gewgaws,' hunger,” Hunger ford, 
Unger, longer, monger, eager ; and in all 
words derived from long, /frong, big, beg. 
The g has a ſound ſomewhat different 
from theſe in the derivatives of hang, 
ring, fing, wing, bring, ſtring, Wer . 
wrong; as hanger, finger, &. | 
G is hard before i in the following 
words, begin, - give, Forgive, gibbendjh, 
eibblegabble, giddy, gift, gig, Se, 
giglet, gilt, gilder, gimlet, Limp, gird, 
girder, girale, girdler, girt, girl, 
girth, gittern, gizzard; with all the 
compounds and words derived from any 
of theſe; and in theſe proper names, 
Argyle, Gibbons, Giddens, Gildon, Gill. 
Whenſoever two g g's come together, 
hey: are * 1 bees e, 1 or oF follow 


0 them. 


2 - 
*. & 
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them. Except in 6— wan 


ration. 
2. What conſonants will follow- g in 
the fame ſyllable. 

A. b, 1 n and r; as in ghoſt, glad, 
great, ground, &c, but when g A 
u, as in gnat, gnaw, gnaſh, guomon, the, 8 
is mute and ſilent; and re n in 
— 3M gb founded in e endaf wor ; 
A. gb at the end of ſome few words 
is founded like J as in cough, trough, | 
tougb, 'rough, exough, and laugh: in all 
other words it is ſilent, and ſeems only ad- 
ded to lengthen the foregoing vowel; as in 
Higb, nigb, 8%, tight, might, night, &c. 
faught, ought . though, although, 
through ; the three laſt words are now 
written, tho, altho', thre', or thoro'; 

i &- ks g ſounded before u in the end of : 
words ? =o 

A. g before 1 in the end of words, 
is . ſilent, and only ſerves to 
lengthen the preceding vowel; as in ig n, 
defign, cor, e confi, lign-aloes, benign, | 
le my igen. „ 

. How is < founded ? . 

A. ch has a ſound arifing from the 
"compoſition peculiar to our language, 

not unlike 955 as in church, bauch, 
| branch, 
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branch, ricb, much, &c. and like ſb, in 
words derived from the French, as 
chaiſe, cbampaign, chevalter, cupucbin, 
machine, &c. Except chart, .chord, and 
other words derived from the Latin, 
Greek and Hebre W, n * 


names. 

; How is pb ſounded? {4 dts; 

A. ph, whether at the beginning or 
end of a ſyllable, is always ſounded 

like 7; except in pbrbiſir, W 

* it is wholly ſilent. 

2. How many ſounds has 75 2. 8 

A. Two; one ſoft, as in thowy thee, 
" gives, this, that, thoſe, &c. the other a 
ſtronger ſound, as wich, throngh, thank, 
due, tbrow, thruſt, thigh, thing, &c. 

2. What's the proper ſound of v? 
A. The ſound of this letter is very 
ue? wy of , and they only differ as 
pa Sq 

ln what poſitions is. i uſed? 

A. It goes before all the vowels; but 
never follows. them without filent E af- 
ter it, or at leaſt underſtood; as in. uain, 


Vein, Vice, voice, vulgar, have, leave, dive, 


foll6x s the conſonants [and v punt 
2 * — 4 1 4 Ex 


. How ny founds has w? 


— 


wo” | 


Sav'd;” low d. tor. oth bunt It 
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A. ww is uſed both as a vowel and as 
a conſonant. Before the vowels, it 
is a conſonant, as in want, went, winter: 
but after a, e, o, it is a vowel; as in aul, 
bawl, crawl, dew, few, bow, how, now, 
&c. But whenever it is pronounced! in 
the beginning of a word or ſyllable, it 
has the ſound of 00 ſwiftly pronounced; 
as in want, went, wipe, when, white, 
thwart; which ſound 00ant, ooent, ooipe, 
, boot te, thooart.. - 
In what poſition is 20 aſed? 7 
A. w goes before all the vowels ex- 
cept u; it is placed before h, but ſound- 
ed after it; as when, Hen, haven; white, 
bite, hooite ; it alſo goes before , but 
IS generally filent in this poſition; as in 
wrath, vrencb, wring, wrong, &c. It 
followys d, 5, t, and th; as in uind, 
fwim, twain, thwart, &c. "4 
Has x any variety in its Grand? 
4. No; being aa ſounded as cs, 
E In what poſition is it en? ..; 2: 
A. It begins no words, except proper 
names; Nanthe, ' Xanthus, " Kantippe, 
Xantippus, | Xenocrates, Xenophanes, Me- 
nophon, Xerxes, and a few others, It 
e n but never begins a ſyllable, 
except 


© Se. II. Of the Coõοατπ . % 
except at the beginning of a word and 
has ſometimes c after. it, but never rx. 
2. How many ways may the found of 
* be expreſs'd? 

A. Six, 1. At the N I 
lables by cks.; as bach, necks, \ flicks, 
rocks, * ducks; bricks, mocks, &c.: 2. At 
the end of ſ yllables made long be or 4 
double vowel, it is expreſs d he ks ; as 
books, looks, breaks, ſpeaks, &c. 3. By 
cc in the middle of words, when e ori 
follows them; ; AS arcelmate, aceent, ac- 
cept, acceptation, acceſs, > acceſſible, uc- 
ceſſion, acceſſory, or accgſary, accidence, 
accident, accidental, occident, accidental, 
| ſucceed, ' ſucceſs, ſucceſſor, fuccedaneous, 
8 /uccefs ful, ſuccinct, ſuccineinefs. . 4..By 
& in words ending in action, ection, iction, 
oction, uftion, and unction; as extrattion, 
per feet on, predictian, concoctiun, de- A 
feruttion, conpuncfi on: : only except come 
Plexion, reflextion. 5. By &s at the end 
of ſome words; as ahhftracts, acts, con- 
tracts, defects, effects, znfetts, dhjetts, 
projets, Jubjefts; the affects, corrects, in- 
firutts, tor affefeth, &c. 1 — and laſtly, 
with &; as dx, bex, fix, ox; bc, lux, 
example, exempt, exile, exhort 2 45 . 
How many ſounds bf L408. 


AN CG A, There, 
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A, Three; before a vowel it ſounds & 
Ike. ye, or rather ee, rapidly pronor 39 
as in 9 (ecard), yoke, ( een be), — 
(ceonger) : after a vowel or conſonant, 
at ſounds ſometimes e long; as in alh, 
body, holy, mercy, money: and e 
7 long; as in by, cry, dry, fry, &c, 
After a, e, o, it incorporates with them, 
and miakes double vowels; for ay, ey, 
are always ſounded as ai, ei, oi; 2 
former muſt always be written at the 
end of words, but y is ſeldom found in 
the middle of words; except Egypt, 
hymn, rhyme, ſyſtem, and . others of 
_ Greek origin. 5 

2. Does > ever alter its ſound ? 

A. No; it being always ſounded like 
ds or rather ſoft , the ſound of d being 

very little, if at all, perceivable; as in 
zeal, zone, zenith, 2041ack, bowze, 
browne or browſe ; the 2 in theſe laſt | 
words, founding like ſoft s in the fol- 
lowing words, V1S. to houſe, to louſe, to 

mouſe. 

L. In what poſiti tion is z placed? 
A. It may go NEE or after any of 
the vowels, but never immediately be- 
fore or after any of > conſonants in the | 

| ſame ſyllable, DENIES Work > þ 


PART 
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PART 1 
of SYLLABLES 


9. THAT isa Syllable ? 328 
A. A Syllable is a com- 
pleat ſound utter'd in one breath, and 
may conſiſt either of one vow el or 
double vowel, or of one vowel. or 
double vowel join d to one or more con- 
= ſonants; as Abel, e-le- ment, vo- 5 
union, eu- nuch, an-guſh, 
1 How many letters may chere be in. 
= a Syllable? _ KS 
A, Eight, as in rength. 

How many Syllables may be i in 2 
word ? | 

A. Never more than ſeven or eight, 
(few in Engh/h have ſo many) as re- 
con- ci- l- a- ti-on, i enn gur . 


if  bi-ty. 


= 2. How do you know how many 
= Syllables there are in a word? 
A. As many vowels or double vow- 


eds as are diſtinRily founded in any word, 
= fo many ſyllables ew are in that word; 


, How many rules are there for 


pelling or — words? 
= A. There 
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A. There are many: but the four 
r rules and 5 may ſuffice 
for moſt caſes. ä 

2, What is the fr ; 

A,” When a fingle conſonant comes 
between two vowels, it muſt in ſpel- 
ling be join'd to the latter; as a, hode, 
vapen, pa. per, na- bed, apart. Except 
, which is always join'd to the former; 
a8 0x-en,” ex-erciſe, ex-ample, © 

0D; What's the ſecond?» 

A. When two conſonants of the ſame 
| Ain: come together in the middle of a 
word, they muſt always be parted 3 a8 
in or-roie, can- not, &c. 8 
1 What! is the third rule? | ; 
A. When two or more conſonants 
come together in the middle of a word; 
if they are ſuch as can begin a word, 
they go together with the latter ſyllable; 
— they muſt be parted. * 
Or they may be divided in ſuch 

manner, as may beſt agree with their 
mo ealy and diſtin& ſounds, in pro- 
nou ncing the word; as re-ffore, be- 
been —— a-fquint, fa-ble;. desfpiſe; 
In all which words, the middle con- 
ſonants ſound with, and are therefocch 
beſt join d with the latter ſyllable. But 

Ae JA gs wed te very fame 


9184 . conſonants 
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conſonants muſt be parted, being ſo 
pronounced; as -1naſ-ter, whiſ-p per, L Ia 


ket, muſ- quet, A Ab, diſcpeſe. 


Perhaps this may offend the Gri fi hs ; ; 
but as it anſwers the deſign of ſpelling, 


_ which is only the dividing words into con- 


wvenient parts, agreeable. to the number 
of diftine? ' ſounds, in order to arriue "ah, 
and . ſhew, their - true » pronunciatson 
and as I fee no inconveniency in this rule, 
becauſe it fully anfwers its end; I have 
therefore ſet it down, e of war, 


cenſure. e 0D n 1 81 


. 2, Art there any exceptions to, ) theſe 


rules? 
A. Yes; all compound and: derivative 


words, in Which the ſingle or Lene 


words keep their own letters. 
2; What is a compound word: R 75 
A. A compound word is either made 
up of two diſtinct words; as where- 
by, wwith-out, with-in, thank-ful, coach= 
man, ſap-leſs, up-hold : or it is made 
of one word, ich is called the pri- 


mitive, and a ſyllable going before it, 
which i is called a prepoſition ; ſuch are 


ad, en, un, ſub, per, de, dif, pre, trans, 
re, &C. from which ariſe ſuch words as 
= _ theſe, 
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theſe, ad-orn, en- able, in- ure, un-equal, 
per: form, de- cegſe, diſ-eaſe, pre- diction, 
tranſ-at?, re-ſiram, and ſuch like. 5 
2. What is a derivative Word? I 
A. A derivative Word is that which 

comes from ſome other word, and is 

made by an additional ending ; ; as ed 
in paint-ed; en in golden; efs in 
gount-eſs ; eft i in readi-eft; eth in ſpeak- 
eth ; caft in deliver-edſt; er in bear- 
er; ing in talk-ing; iſo in fool-iſb; 
3 art iſt; ous in cover-ous ; by in 
Ri in which and all others of the 
like kind, the ſingle and primitive words 
muſt retain their own letters. 1 
2. What's the fourth Rule > 

A. If two vowels come together, 
and are both fully and diſtinctly und- 
ed, they make two ſyllables, and muſt 
there = be parted ; as in cre-ate, 
Cre-ator, re-enter, mutual, ru- in, 
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PART IN. 


2. H AT are Words ? © 


A. Articulate ſounds uſed to 


expreſs our ideas or notions of things. © 

2, What is the end or defign of 
A. To communicate our thoughts and 
intentions to each other, 3 * 
2. What things are rly ub- - 
jeder our ſpeech or diſconrſe? 1 
A. Whatever is the object of our 
ſenſes, reflexion, or underſtanding, 
may be the ſubject of our diſcourſe; 
and this may be either a thing or fub- 
ſtance, or the manner or quality of a 
thing, or the action of a thing, or the 
manner or quality of that action. 

9. Have we words adapted to, and 
expreſſive of, theſe thing? 

A. Yes, and theſe are of four ſorts, 
which are ſufficient to expreſs all our 
ideas or notions of things, and are there- 
. fore 
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fore call'd the four Parts of Speech; as 
17 Names Which enpreſs things. 
2. Qualities which expreſs the man- 
Wy properties, or affections of things. 
3- Afirmattons expreſſing the actions, 
paſſions, or being of things. 
4. Particles ſhewing The manner or 
dairy of actions, 'paltfo ons or being, &c, 


r 
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of N A N E 8. 


V HAT do you mean by Names; 0 
* A. Words that expreſs things 
themſelves, and always convey fome 
certain idea or image to the mind, and 
need not the help of any other word to 
make us underſtand them. Thus. when 
we hear any one ſay 4 man, 4 horſe, 
.a mauntain, a: river, à city, &c. we 
perfectly underſtand: what he means. 


2. What farther diſtinguiſhes Names | © 
from the other parts of ſpeech?7 
A. As Names expreſs the things ; 


thenilves, therefore you cannot 
the word thing after them, without non- 
ſenſe: thus you cannot fay mn man Phing, 
| wobing: * ke. ene 
2 They 
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Sect. I. Of NAME 8. 42 
They alſo may have a, an, or the 


before them ; as @ man, a horſe, an vx 


| * Woman. * & 
9. How many ſorts * Names are 


. — 

A. Three, common, Nee! and ber. 
ſonal. 
9. What do you mean | Bf common 


N ames ? - 
A. Common Names are uch as 


agree to, or expreſs a whole kind; as 


man, woman, horſe, tree, are common 


to all, and every one of that kind. 
2. What do you mean o proper 


Names? 


A. proper Names are - ad to di- 
ſtinguiſh - particulars of a kind from 
each other; as Cæſar, Pomgey, Cice- 
ro, diſtinguiſh theſe from all the reſt of 
Mankind; alſo John, William, Anne, 
Mary, are proper Names. The ſame 
holds of the proper names of cities, 
towns, eee rivers, June 
N. 2 1 875 
2. What is a oerfondl Name SLOT 
A. A perſonal Name is a word that 
may be uſed inſtead of any other name: 
as inſtead of my name I ſay I; inſtead 
of your name, I ſay ton or * yay in- 
I US his name, J ſay-be ; yy de 
her 
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her name, I ay bt 3. and if 1 ſpeak of 
a thing that has no diſtinction of ſex, 
I fy &. | 
2 * How many Perſons are there 2 
= —_— 
What do hen m by three 
Perſons? Þ 
A. Three heads which comprehend 
or contain all the branches of our diſ- 
courſe or ſpeech ; for'in diſcourſe what- 
ever is fpoken, is either of au Jehnes 3 ta 
anotber; of of a third. 
9. How do you diſtinguiſh the per- 
D =o 
A. x. In ſpeaking of myſelf, I uſe 
the word J; and this is call'd the firſt 
= perſon ſingular. If more than one 
peak of themſelves, they uſe the word 
= -. oi this is call'd the firſt perſon 
wi 2. When we ſpeak to angther, ve 
aſe the word thou or you ; and this is 
call'd the ſecond perſon lingular. If 
ce ſpeak to more than one, we uſe the 
word ye-or go; and this is the ſecond 
Perſon 8 ä 
3. In ſpeakiog, of another, if of the 
male ſex, we fay __ 2 the 32 
ſex, we — ſhe; we { 
4 * that he. no . we. uſe the 
. word 


S. 


$8.1. Nane = 
word it; which words, be, Joe, - #, 3 
are the third perſon fingulae. If we 
ſpeak of more perſons or things than 
one, we uſe they, and this is call'd hy" | 
third perſon plural. | 
2. Why Us we uſe you, Ae we 
ſpeak only to one perſon, ſince it is 
really of the plural number 
A. Cuſtom has made us do ſo, it 
being counted ungenteel, and rude, to 
* Thou doſt ſo or ſo. | 
9. What are who, whi ch, and what 
call'd ? Zi 
A. Perſonal ititerrogatives; being com- 
. - monly uſed in asking queſtions *. 2 
Als there any difference in the uſe 
of 200, which, and what? 
A. Yes; 1555 is uſed when we ſpeak 
of perſons ; as who is that man? which, 
when we ſpeak of things; as which ' 
is your hat? what, is uſed both of 
perſons and things, and relates to the 
kind, quality or order; as what man 
is be? that is, what fort of man ? what 
dog is that? what book whe wk what 
(or which) place do you chooſe ? © © | 
21 Are who and which, always in- 
terrogatives, and do Sore 125 = _— 


« OE 


Gf MaM pr 
1 No, they frequently ſignify only 
3 to; ſome perſon yy . ; » 
Peter is the man whom - I ſaw, They 
are the men who built the church. This 
is the book which I bought. | 
Do who or what, change their 
endings?) 

A. Who in the leading: ſtate makes 
whom in'the following ; as he is the man 
to whom I gave it, What is the fame i in 
both ſtates. 

9, Wherein do perſonal names differ 
Rot other names ? 

A. By having a leading and following 
ſtate. 

9 2. What do. you. mean by the leading 
and following ſtate? ; F 

A. I. By the leading and following 
ate, > We mean the perſonal. Names 
either going before, or 5 the 
affirmation; as in theſe ſentences, I 
hoe, we. love; I and we, being ſet before 
the afficmation hhove, are call d the leading 
ſtate. But in the following examples, 
dia. my. father loves me, John loves us ; 


nie and us coming after. the. affirmation 


| loves, are call'd the following ſtate. 
2. Give me the leading and following 
fates of all 20 e names in both 
| nden Rs A 8 Sx}... x 2 


r . as: + >. et wo © 


e dingular 
1 Perſ. < 17 


> Plural 


2 Perſ. & 


3 Perf... 6 . 
| Plural >> Thy. {> . > Thelp > 
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what and it never vary, being tlie 

ame in both ſtates. © en 

What is Numb BET {ES 

= 1 The diſtinction of one 1 mo 
2. How many Numbers are thete e 
Two, the ſingular and the 

.- When do, we uſe The” 

0e n „ aun abo ff 

A. When we ſpeak of ible one per- 

ſon or thing? as a man, Cy to," 2 Feri, 
3 a table, &c. | oof ering, 

> When dow we : uſe the al nam 
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A. When we ſpeak of more thi 
or than one; as men, boys, — 4 
fil, tables, &c. 
9. How is the plural number form d 
8 B 1 the ſingular 
A. ing s to the fin 3 as 
free, 4 ; hang, hands; boy, boys. 
9. Is it always thus made? = | 
A. Not always; for when the ſingu- 
lar ends in ch, /b, ſs, or x, then es muſt 
be added; as church, churches; jb, 
fiſhes. ; bruſh, bruſhes ; witneſs, W1 tneſſes; ; 
box, boxes ; fox, foxes, &. 
2. What do you obſerve of words 
a . | 
A Such words by adding s to make 
them plural gain a ſyllable more than 
* they had in the ſingular; as face, faces ; 


1 pages; ; horſe; bores ; z e A 


„Fe | 
r 
make the plural, would not elſe be 


'D Ne do Names tha end in . or 
I * Es cor, 3 4 aka . 


wo in m; as cherubim and e : 


rein 5 1 1 3 55 Ani ves; Ii, 4 
lives; wife, ui ves thief,” thieves ; 
wolf, — 90 * "ac P 

Except hoof, w makes Boi, roo { 

roofs ; ; alſo dwarf, handkerchief, 25255 

proof, rehef, ſearf, wharf, reproof, fer ie, 

which have only s added to make them 

plural. And moſt words ending in F, 

are N plural by der 10 5 5 53; as 

ſcoſß, ferff, muff, ruff, cuff, ſnuff, fluff, 
puff ; except ta af, which makes e = 

9. Do all r Names end with s 

or e? 1 

A. No; for ſome end in „; 0 meth. | 

women, children, brethren, oxen : and — 


whoſe ſingulars are cherub, ſeraph. Some 
end with ce of /e ; as /ouſe, YI mouſe, 
mice; penny, pence ; gooſe, geeſe : and 
others with 7 and h; as foot, feet ; 
tooth, teeth : all which are irregular, -' 

2 Have all Names this diſtinetion _ 4 
number? jt | 

A. No; EE EPR have no 
ſingu lar, and others no plural number. 
6 'D. Give me fome examples of minen <q 
that want the fingular number. | 
A. Annah, Alps, abet, belliws, bowele, = 
| Huch, an ereſſes, goods (meaning 
N role by cos one; as ee, 2 
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of fortune) 8 hungs, Alert, ele 
Jnuffers; thanks, tangs wages. 
2, What Names have no plural 
A. 1. All proper Names of men, wo- 
men, cities, mountains, rivers, coun- 
tries, &c. 2. The names of metals; 
as gold, flwer, Copper, &c. 3. The 
names of moſt herbs ; as graſs; marjoram, 
parſley, ſage, mint,  ſouthernwood, moſs, 


"a roſemary, Hindge, -Javery, , belebore, 
hemlock © (except colwarts, leeks, arti- 


 ichokes, caubages, nettles, poppies, lilies, 
&c.) 4. The names of ſeveral ſorts of 


corn and pulſe; as "wheat, rye, barley, | 
darnel : (except oats, tares, beans, Peas.) F 


$5. Liquids ; as Wine, ale, Ge. 
vinegar, 'mik : allo. air, choler, Hood, | 
__ ſpittle: (but ſome of theſe when they 
| fignify ſeveral ſorts, are uſed. in thę plural 
number; as wines, oili, &c.) 6. net 
= ous matter; as honey, butter, fat, greaſe,” 
amber, wax, marrow, pi eb, rofin, tar, 
glue, lard, Sulphur, bitumen, brimftone, 
F. Virtues and vices, prudence, Juſtice, 

cbarity; pride, ſloth, envy to which: 
may be added many other — which 
do — directly belong to any of the fore 
mentioned n 5 a8. N ape, 
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ect. of NAR 55 „ 
8 What is Gender? 711. * 1 
2 The diſtinction of 33 1. i895 2 
2, How many ſexes are there ; ws at - 
A. Two, the male and the female. 
2. How. are they diſtinguiſhed ? .. 
A. In Latin, Greek, = ſome Je 
I i” „the gender or ſex is diſtin- 
ide b by changing the ending of the 
— — or adjective; but in our lan- 
guage the ending of the quality is mayer 
— n 
22 are the ſexes diſtin- 
= ch in ok #.#- 25% 
| . tlie five 8 wa 
ral, by the thi 
of perſonal . 
it: as of been already obſerv d 4 
ſonal names. : 

2. By two different wank, 
for the = girl for the yan —— 5 
3. By putting a quality to the name 
when there are not two different words 
to denote the difference of ſex; as a 
male. child, a ene ebr, a he-goat, for 
the male; a ſhe-goat, for the female. 

1 By adding another name: as a 
man-ſervan, a maid-ſervant'; a Cotk-. 
Farrow to denote. the . age Har- 
70 rand | | * 77 


A „ 3 5. In 
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zo Of QuarrTrIes, Part III. 
In ſome few words the female is 


diſtinguiſh" from the male by the end- 
ing in eſs; as abbot, abbeſs; baron, 
baroneſs ; count, counteſs, &c, and two 
in ix; as adminiftratrix, e executrix. 


. 


Of QUALITIES, 


2, \ \ 7HAT are Qualities? | 
* A. Words expreſſing the 
manners, properties, and affections of 
things or ſubſtances, as w7/e, fooliſh, il 
wood, bad, white, black, round, fquare, i 
Kc. all which convey no idea or image 
to the mind, but muſt have a name 
Join'd to them, to make them be under- 
ſtood ; as 4 wiſe man, a foolſh boy, a 
Iv good author, a bad woman, a white horſe, 
_ 4 black dog, a round table, a ſquare box, 
_ ' Ho do you know Qualities 1 from 
wa other parts of ſpeech? 

4. By their taking the word thing 
aftet them; as 2 go thing, a white 
* thing, a Black thing, c. | 


Have Qualities any difference of 
number 1 
1 57 5 4 No; 


Sect. II. Of QgATTTIES. 51 
A. No; for we never ſay goods, bads, 

Blacks, whites. 

9. Are not names ſometimes chang'd 

| into Qualities ? 

A. Yes; there are three ſorts of Qua- 

© litics deriv'd from names. 

Ho are they made? 

A. By adding s or es to the name if 

the pronunciation requires it; as man's 

nature, for the nature of man; men's 

= nature, for the nature of men ; Milton's 

= poems, for the poems of Milton; the 

= churches peace, for the peace oY the 

church. 


* 


* T6 are called by Dr. Wallis, 
adjeftives poſſaſive, and, by a late au- 


thor, poſſeſfoe qualities, i. e. agfectivet; 
but I rather think them the Englith gent- 


tive caſe, and the only _ We * m. 
our tongue. 


If the name be of the dd num- 
ber and end ins, as it generally does, 
the s that forms the number, ſerves for 
the s poſſeſſive alſo; as the Warriours. 
arms, for the arms of "the warricurs; in- 
ſtead of the warriours's arms. | 

But when the fingular name ende fi in 
3 both the #5 ar0/RrWhs moſt part ex- 


preſs'd,. 


52 Of Quarrtits) Patt IL 


preſs d, as Charks's. horſe, St. Dann s 
1 12 „ 
| 2, Are names ever ofed as Qualitics? 
; A. When two names are compoun- 
ded and join'd together with this mark 
(called a hyphen, the firſt takes to 
itſelf the nature of a quality; as an Þ 
 Englhi/h-man, a Freuch-man, à ſea-fiſh, 
a. e, a fi/p of the ſea; 4 Turkey-voyage, iſ 
i. e. 4 voyage to 7 dey 4 gold ring, i 
or a ring made of gold 
2. What Qualities are derived from 
perſonal, names: ; "has 3 
A. Theſe perſonal "ofleſliv ives;. yu 
mine; thy, thine ; his; our, ours; your, i 
yours ; her, bers; their, theirs.” > .- 8 
Els there any difference in the uſe of 5 
- and mine, thy and thine, &c? ? 
A. Yes; my, thy, her, our, your, 
their, muſt have a name after them; 
as this is my houſe, this 1s my. hat: 
but mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, 
are uſed "what the name is left out, 
but underſtood; as 20h, book is this ? 
mine, i. e. ny 8 this honſe is mine, 
that is, this borſe is my borſe; this hat 
2s. thine, that is, this hat is thy bat: 
© - but theſe two mine and thine, are ſome- 
| . times uſed when a narne follows that 


begins with a vowel ; as my arm, or 
mine 


5 2510 #1 | 


v. arm; - my aunt, or mine aunt; 
thy oath, or hind w0arh : His is uſed 
alike, with or. without the name; as 
this is his bouſe, or this gs je 15 bis 5 
ohoſe book is this? bis. 

2. When do ve uſe the word bur f 

A. When we would 
ſelves more emphatically ; as his is my 
own” houſe, ” o e Alexander's 
own ſword, © 8 

7 Which of the perforal Poſſilives 
take own-after them? * n 

A. My, thy, hrs, ber, our; your, thiir, 
may have. own after them ; but we ne- 
ver ſay hers own, ours own, 1 We "ay 
mine _ thine own. bi 

What parts of ben are 7 s 

her ſome, hich We OT” il 

A. Qualities. 1. 

What are this and that | uſually 
called B 
A. this and that are called 0g 
ſtratives, becauſe they ſhew what: parti- 
cular perſon or thing you mean; as bit 
or that man, this or that: book : bis 
makes theſe, and that makes thoſe, in 
the plural number; *h:s and rbgſe relate 
to things near at hand, as 1 
a lo freq Fog 


e QUALITIES, 53 


expreſs Our - 
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Is not that ſometimes uſed inſtead 
of abo, whom, or which? Ko 

A. Yes; as 1 [aw a man that [bs] 
had been on the ſame fide that [which)} I 
had been on. He is the man that * 
We  :- | 

- 2, What is the uſe of which? 

A. which is an interrogative, and is 
uſed in asking queſtions of things, as 
and whom does of perſons; as which is iſ 
the houſe? And it is alſo call'd a relative, 
when it has relation to ſome name or 
ſubſtance, expreſs d or underſtood ;. as 
wwhich thing © never do; here is the 
ring, which [ ring | _ hft. Which 1s 
the fame in both numbers ” 

Are there no other ſorts o qua- 5 
lities? . 

A. There is native ſort of qualities 
which fignify Seing; as I being a e 
have put away child; 5 things: doing; as 
4 dancing dog, a ſcolding woman, a 
Joving father: ſuffering; as 4 ruin d 
man, a ſhav'd Bead. 

Are not theſe. by Grammarians 
cal d participles? 
r 
Are they not a different and di- 


ſtinct 5 of ſpeech from adjectives, or 


Seck II. of ee 38 
A No, not all of them; for learned, 
| loving, ſcolding, writing, n join d 
with names; as à learned man, à loving 
father, a ſeolding woman, a writing 
dest, are as cvidently qualities or pro- 
perties of thoſe ſubſtances, as une, good, 
135 — would be, if join d to the ſame 
| 9. Are all thoſe words jar EE are 
call'd participles, really mere N ® 
ing or fu ering, &c. as I am woriting @ 
= book, be is mending a pen, we have burnt 
= cd the coals, ye Tho praiſed the borſe, 
and ſuch like, cannot with any propriety 
© be call'd qualities ugrecable: to the uſual 
8 2, When are NL. mere | 
qualities? 
A.. When they have no reſps 
: time ; as a learned book, a carved pi lar. 
p 2. When they are join'd to names; as 
n underfanding man, a wii dest, 4 
| carved head. . 
12 If they may be compar'd; as loving, 
more loving, moſt loving; karned, aur 
1 moſt learned. 
Tf. they are compounded. with A 

prepolition, that the verb, or affirmation _ 


they come from, cannot be compounded * 


with; 


a g6 Of QUALITIES... Part III. 


with; as unbecoming, unheard,” unſeen; 
for we do not lay, fo unbecome, 4 un- 
hear, '&c.. 
the? What part of ſpeech arc 1 0 
5 
Wen Quialities, being join'd to names as 
air qualities are, but they are ge 
call'd articles. 
7 0 Whatiis the uſe of Articles? 
A. To determine and fix the fi 18518 1 
cation or ſenſe of names, and apply ery 2 
to a particular thing. Wi 2 
2, 'What is the difference betiveen a 
and the? 
A. @ is calld the indefiaite article be- 
cauſe it leaves the ſenſe of the word, to 
which it is prefix d, undetertnin'd to 
whit particular you mean; as, ſe what 
it is for a man to have to do with-un- 
Frateful people; a man, W ag) 2 
2 | 
We is call'd a demonfſtrative « or defini 
; "tive: article, becauſe it points out and de- 
termines the ſenſe of the word it is put 
before, to ſome particular; as #he people 
England are happy. that 1 ia, That . 
ticular people. 
Do we erde articles before pro 
| per names? 51 


yr A wc Rc. a 


II. Of QuatiTis. , 57 
A. Proper names do of themſelves 
individually and particularly diſtinguiſh 
the things or perſons of which one 
ſpeaks, and therefore need not any more 
particular diſtinction; and for this rea- 
W ſon, the word God ſignifying the Sove- 
= reign Being, has no article before it. 80 | 
= likewiſe the names of countries, cities, | 
- provinces, rivers, mountains, Ge. have 
no article before them, nor are they uſed 
when the Name expreſſes the thing 3 in 
general, as we ſay, man being mortal 
; con fades away and dies, not the or 4 
man: Nor are they ſet before the 
lar names of virtues and vices; as juftce, 
555 ety, l drunkenneſs, &c. or 
metals; as gold, filver, &c. and herbs; 
as thyme, marjoram, &, *© 

Do we never ſet the article before 
proper names? 

A. Yes ſometimes; but then it "is 
when ſome word is underſtood ; as the 
Thames, where river is underſtood; 
& the St. Alban, that is, the ſbip St. Alban: 
Or by way of diſtinction or eminence; 
as be is a Churchil, that is, one whoſe 
name is Churchil the Talbots, that is} 
the family of the Talbots; the Alexan- 
ders, the ſars, the Marlboroughs, any 
. | brave and 2 men being called b 

= th f 
ole 


5 Of Quai Patt ul. 
choſe n names. We allo, ſay, be Gau of 
Abraham, by way of diſtin; Tom. 
the fille gods of the heathen. | 2017-3 5 
Are the articles ever ſet before Qua- | 
lities? by 25 . 
A. Yes, but it is is by virtue « ſome 
name, expreſs'd or underſtood ;- as Alex- 
ander the Great, that is, the great King, 
or be great at Alarander; George the 
Second, that is, the ſecond King of of” Eng- 
land, gf that name; be is the batpih of 
all men, that is, the happie man. We 
alſo ſay, the-goods, the whites; 25 blacks. 
But theſe are ſet for Names, (or ſubſlan- 
tively); things and colours being under- 
Rod; and Cont the- good: things, be 
a "a tbe Fs chu s. 
n. what other reſpect do Qualities 
e 
y admitting degrees of co 
fon, which Names or ſubſtantives hows: 
being only vo. he ed. by their 


Qualities. - 
. Wirt do you mean by Campuri 


4,6 Compariſon of .Qualitics, Grves ts 
diſtinguiſh the different degrees of qua- 
de of the like-kind; — whereby we 
affirm of things atone — a 
. — more ſuch, and a third WW ( 


molt 
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moſt ſuch ; as when we ſay, one thing 
is Hard, another harder or more bard, 1 
and a third hardeſt or moſt hard. 74 
How many degrees of compariſon 
are there? 
A. Two; the comparative, and the 


ſu per lative. 


1 4 


J am very ſenſible tbat. our common 

ammars make three degrees f comparts 
ſon, call'd the Poſitive, the pry 
and the Superlative; but as the pg 7 hin 
degree or 55 zt/elf only aſſerts a E 
to be of ſu 7 cha 744% 2 or iron, 
wool,” &c.) without regard to any ar ere 
degrees of | the like quality in any other 
hots: it 15 therefore, Iriftly ſpeaking, 
no degree of compariſon, it being ebſurd 
to call that a degree of ur an . 
OY 7s no e made. | 

9. May not Qualities be comp pated 
without altering either their ending. 
fgnification ? 

A. Yes, but not eat the help of. 
ſome other word, for there may be 
a-.compariſon made between equals,. by 
the word as. . For. inſtance, as hard _ 
as iron, as ſo ft ar ooh, 6s. s eloquent. 4 AF 


Cicero. PET. 
| D 2 Thogh / 


ww 
WY 
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Though in theſe inſtances there is 4 


compariſon made, yet it cannot properly 
be calld a degree, there being no in- 
creaſe or diminution of the quality, one 
of which is abſolutely neceſſary to form a 
degree ; and therefore, firily ſpeaking, 
there can be but two degrees of com- 


pariſon. 


9. How is the firſt or e 
degree form'd or made? 
A. By putting er to the quality; 


hard, harder; fair, fairer : but if dhe 
quality end in e, you need add only r to 


make the comparative; as wiſe, wrſer. 


The comparative degree is alſo * 
med by adding more to the 4. lity; ; as 


hard, more hard, i. e. harder; fair 


more fat IS . fairer 


How is the ſecond or ſu perlative 
degree form'd of made ? 


A. By adding /f or eff to the qua- 


ly; ; as wiſe, wise; fair, faireſt. 


Fhe ſuperlative is alſo form'd by 
adding, moft to the quality; as hard, moſt 
hard; learned, moſt learned. > 
. Tell me what degrees of com- 


pariſon the following words are of ; 
Bard, Lenka] bard, more hard, 710 
| hard; ; 


$4 
4 , 
FM 
r 
8 
SOT 


9 


e 
n 
5 
2 
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hard; fai, r, fairer, fat reſt, more fair, 


moſt fair ? 

A. hard, or fair, is no degree of 
compariſon, but the quality itſelf. _ 

9. How do you know that ? * 

A. Becauſe they denote the thing 
or 8 to be ſimply ſo, or of ſuch a 
quality; as ron is hard, Lucy is fair; 
without comparing them with any dif- 
ferent degrees of the like qualities in 


4 any other perſon or thing. 


9, Of what degree of compariſon are 
the words fairer, more fair, harger, 
more hard? | 

A. They are of the firſt or compa- 
rative degree. | 

How do you know that ? 

A. Becauſe when I make a compa- 


2 riſon between iron and feeel, I find iron 


is Hard, but feel is harder ; alſo when I 
make a compariſon between Lucy and 


E Anne, I find Lucy is fair, but Aw is 
fat rer, or exceeds Lucy in. beauty. 


"WM. Of what degree of com 8 


are the words faireſt, moſt fair; hardeſt, 
a the words ſir, mo fir + hard 


A. Of the ſecond or. ſuperlative de- 
gree. 


2. How do you know that ? 


D 3 A, RE 
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oth Becauſe if I make a compariſon 
between Mary, Anne, and Elizabeth, 
I perceive that Mary is fair, but Anne 
is fairer, or more fair, and that Eli 
Zabeth is faireſt, or moyt fair of either 
Mary or Anne; that is, Elizabeth ex- 
ceeds them both. 

9, Are all Qualities compared by 
adding er, or more, to make the com- 
parative ; and ef, or moſt, to make the 
ſu perlative ? 

A. No; for the compariſon of ſome 

ualities is irregular, and not accord- 
ing to theſe rules; as good, better, beſt ; 
bad or ill, worſe, worſt ; little, beſs, 
. Her, aft: much or many, more, moſt. 
2. How ſhall I know what Qualities 
may be compar d? 

A. Only ſuch Qualities as may be 
increaſed or diminiſhed ; and conſe- 
quently, in good ſenſe, admit the words 
more and moſt, or Jeſs and leaſt before 
them: but ſuch words, whoſe fignifica - 
tion cannot be increaſed, cannot form 
| n as all, ſeme, any; for we 
cannot ſay a thing 1 is more all, or mij : 
«5 Do not Names (5: e. . fabſtantive : 
form compariſon? 8 


End 
ION 
1 


- * 


* 


4 No, 


{ 
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A. No, for tho” a thing may have 
the words more or leſs: applied to it, 
as it is of larger or lefs extent than ano- 
ther thing, yet it cannot be faid to be 
more or le a ſubſtance than another 
thing. For example, one man cannot be 
more or leſs @ may than another man, let 
the difference of 2 * or JH be 
what it will. 


48-6706 
Of AFFIRMATIONS. 


W 7 HAT is an Affirmation? 

* A. An Affirmation (or verb 
as th commonly call'd) is a part of 
ſpeech that betokeneth Being, doing, or 
ſuffering, i. e. how, or in what manner 
one perſon or thing 1s acted has or 
affected by another. 

Or it is a word uſed when we Am 
one thing of another; together with the. 
= feveral circumſtances of priſon, num- 
ber, and time: as man 75 a rational 
creature, 

2 How do the Afficmations an, 
being? | 


{fl . D 4 . The 
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A. The. Affirmations do not only 
expreſs. the ſimple exiſtence of things; 

as Peter is, or Peter lives, i. e. exiſts, 
or 16 living ; but alſo the poſture, ſitua- 

tion, or circumſtance of being, and how, 
and in what manner they are affected; 
as Peter ſtands, fits, lies, is hot, cold, 
angry, or pleaſed. 

., What fort of actions are demiated 
by the Affirmations? | : 

A. All manner of actions or paſſions, 
either of mind or body; as to think, to 
love, to fight, fo run, to wri te, to play, 
to dance, &c, © 

a What kind of ſuffering is exprf- 
ſed by Afﬀfirmations ? - —_ Ts 

A. All impreſſions receiv'd by 
perſon or thing from another; as Charle 

beats John, or Fs is beaten by Charles : 

in either of theſe phraſes, Charls is the 
agent or actor, who beats; and John: is 
the patient, and ſuffers, or is beaten, 
So Samuel loves Mary, or Mary is loved 
e Samuel; here Samuel! is agent, and 

| exerts the paſſion of love, and Mary is | 

the object on whom that paſſion of * 1 
1 exerciſed. | 

2. What do you mean by the Time 
of the Affirmation ? ; 


* 9 
* * 
* — : —_ * - 
n e 
: * wp 
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A. The Time of the Affirmation 
relates to a thing now doing, already dont, 
or not yer done. 

9. How many Times are there? 


A. Three; the preſent, Hof, and 


uture Time. 
2, Are there no more than theſe ehree 


Times? 


n 


* A 8 Z : „ rr . 
e . IPA n EEE n I 288 he 5 & UE OVA e a 
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A. Strictly ſpeaking, there are no 


more: but if we conſider the Affirma- 


tion a little more nicely, we may reckon 


8 /zven Times; one preſent Time, four 


Paß and two  futur? Times. 
9. How is the preſenx Time known? 
A. The preſent Time expreſſes ſome- 


| thing that now is : as, I write, or am 


now writing a letter. 
2. Wherein do the pat Times differ! 5 : 
A. 1. The firſt (which may be called 
the Imperfect) is uſed to expreſs ſome- 
thing paſt, but conſidered as preſent to 
ſomething elſe, mentioned or underſtood 


in the ſentence. Ex. I as writing a 


letter, when James came into the room. 


In which example, the action of writing 
is paſt, but conſidered as preſent o 


James's coming into the room. 


2. The fecond- reſpects a l and 
determined Time paſt: as, I wrote 2 
_ letter 
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letter yeſterday, or laſt. week ; and may 
therefore be called the Paſt- defnite. 

The third, or paſt- indefinite, ſpeaks 
of a | thing that is paſt, without referring 
to any particular time it happened at: 
as, I have written ſeveral letters to him, 
without receiving any anſwer. 

4. The fourth, which anſwers to what 
the Grammarians call the . Pluperfect, 
ſpeaks of a thing which had happened 
before ſome other thing mentioned with 
it, which is likewiſe paſt : as, I had 
written ſeveral letters before he honoured 
me with an anſwer, 

A. How do the two. Futures differ p 
4, The firſt implies bare future 
event, or that the thing ſhall or will 
be; as, I Hall or will write a letter, 
The ſecond future, or future- perfect, 
imports a thing's being paſt, or finiſhed 

ſome future time; as, when I have 
written, or when I ſhall have written 
the letter, I will ſend. it to him. 

A Can you exemplify theſe ſeyen 
umes in wy other La 
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tion read. 


Preſent Þ 
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* 


eres der ae nt 


gives me new 


pr This book, I re- 
= — 2 member, I'was reading, 


the laſt time I aw you. 

I read it over the firſt 
2d paſt Time, | 
4 or p aſt- defini te. _— above fix months . 
E | 3dp aſt Time, or I 17 have read it twice 
J paſindefnice ſince. 


And wa I bad 3 : 

it three times, I was 
not eaſy till I begun it. 

\ * TH 

I believe 1 ſhallread 

it ten times, before 1 

leave it. EE 


FRET 
3 o« TY often as 1 cheat I will 
N 8 lend it you, 2 | 


| In Latin, and muny other languages, 
te time of the verb, or Afirmaton,: ta- 
Wether with the perſons and numbers, 
yore expreſ'd by cbanging its ending: 
ge, with the Variations F the — 
mood 
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moods, produce near two hundred different 
endi of the verbs in both voice, 
which... are things our language is not 
troubled with. OO 


2, How many Times are there in 
Engliſh expreſſed by: the Affirmation 
Itlelf ? 

A. Two, the preſent time, and. the | 
paſt time. 


9. How do you know them? 

A. The preſent time is the Afﬀfirma- 
tion itſelf; as, biirn, love: the paſt tim: 
ends in ed; as, loved, Burned. . 

„ K But if we have only theſe two 
Limes, how do we expreſs the other 
times of the Affirmations? 

A. By putting other Affirmations be- 
eie them; as, have,: ſhall, will, &c. as 


ſhall be ſhew'd hereafter. | 
2. How do we expreſs the Perſons 
of the Affirmations? 


A. By the perſonal names, I thou, 
he „be, it; ue, ye or you; and they.” 

2. Does the difference of perſons 
make any alteration in the Affirmations ? 

A. Yes, the Affirmations are changed 
or mide to agree with the perſonal 
names, by the ſecond perſon fingular BY 


ending in et; as for example, the firit 
perſon 


an 9 r 
— 3 . Ae? 6 N 


e "dp OT PN e ; 
MII CONGO ce... 
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perſon fingular 7 love, is * in the 
ſecond perſon thou beſt, or you love; 
and by the third perſon W in erb 
or 5; as, he or ſhe loveth or loves, in the 
preſent time : and the firſt perſon fin- 


gular in the. paſſing or paſt time 7 ved, 


makes in the ſecond -perſon thou loved 4 
or you loved ; but the third perſon is 
the ſame with the firſt, as, Hhe or be 
loved. And the plural Affirmations are 
always the ſame with the firſt perſon 

ſingular; as, I love, the firſt perſon 
ſingular, in the preſent time makes ve, 
ye, and they love, plural. Alſo I loved : 
the firſt perſon fingular in the paſſing 


or paſt time, makes we, he, and _—_ 


loved, plural. 

2. Has the Engl 1/8 -_ any 
Moods? 

- "5 0g, 55: | . 

2, The Engliſh tongue W b 
two times expreſſed by * Affirmation: 


itſelf, and no Moods, how do we ex- | 


preſs the other-times and manners of the 


Affirmations 7: 


A. By the nine following words, 
call'd helping Affirmations, viz. do, will,. 


hath may, can, muſt, ought, have, am, 


or * {' 3 which being Da. befare other. 
* 1 | _ Afficmations, 


* 2 * 
* 
Ne ä—[— ——— — . — 
a 8 
2 , A . 
z, 2 F 
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-Affirmations, ſignify time, power, will, 


AA: neceſſity, duty, &c. 
2. To what purpoſe do we {et the 


wed do before —— Affirmation? 


A. To expreſs the prefent time with 
greater force. and Kaen ; a: s [ do 


dove, I do not love. 
9. How is it formed? 


A T. do, . thou doſt ar youre, be 
A a che, ſingular; de do, ye do or 
cocky do, Facy do, plural ; in the preſent 


ad 3F did, thou did c or ba he 
did, ſingular ; we did, ye or you did, they 
did, plural; in the paſt time, 

A May d have any of the other 
ations before it ? 


4. Yes, when it ſignifies adtion abſo- 


=. lutely, it admits the other Affirmations 
before it, to ſignify the time and man- 


ner of doing; as, I do. ſueb a thing. 


before another Affirmation, do either of 
| Bon change their ending? 
A. The helping Affirmation changes 


11 thou deft burn or you do burn, 


1 * 
TT. * 


. „. When a helping Affirmation comes 


its ending; dut the other does not; as 
be dotb burn; I did, thou — or 1 


” * 
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2, What Time is denoted by ui and 


Jn 
„Mill and ſeall denote the future 

PE or time to come. C7 

. How are they d? 1 

A. I will, thou wilt. or you will 2 
will, fingular ; We will, 800 or youu will, 3 
they will, plural. ANT 5 

4 ſhall, thou ſhalt or you ; ſeal, be hall, 
fin gular; we ſhall, ye = you au. 

hall, plural. 

9, What difference is there between 
will and ſhall 7 77 

A. Will in the firſt perſon. promiſes 
or threatens ; as I will, we will; but in 
the ſecond and third perſons, it _ 
foretels ; as, thou will or you will,” be 
wil ; ye or you ani, they ul. 

Shall. in the -firſt perſons, as. I halt.” 
we ſhall, ſimply 1 os f 
the future action or event: but in the 
ſecond and third perſons; as thou ſpalt 
or you ſhall, be ſhall; ye or yu 
they ſhall, it PR n is, or 


threatens. 

will 20, + 3 my —_ or. 
reſolution - to go; but if I 22 
ſhall go, there is a plain command or 


8 2 wat 


8 
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2. What Time is denoted by would 
and ſhould ? 

A. They both denote the time that 
was or had been to come, only with 
this difference: world implies the will 
or intention of the doer; but /hould the 
bare futurity, or that the thing will be; 
as I would burn rather than turn, that | 
is, I am willing to burn, I ſhould burn 
| if the fire were about me. Should often- 
times ſignifies ought; as I have been 
obliged to you, and ſhould (i. e. ought Fo) 
return the obligation. 

How are they form'd ? 
A. I would, thou would ' or — 
would, be would ; we would, ye or you - 
would, they would, 
| I ould. thou ſhould ft o or you -Ganid 
be ſhould ; we Should, ye or you ſhould, 
they ſhould. | 

92 What's the difference between 
hal and will, and would and ſhould ? 

A, Shall and will denote the time to 
come abſolutely, ſhould and would do it 
| conditionally. | 

2, What is imply d. by may and can? 4 
A. May, and its paſt time might, 
q denote the right, Fee and liberty 
of doing a thing; as may love, that 
is, 1 e or ail me to love: 
can, 


* 


_— 
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can, and its paſt time cold, denote the 

wer of the agent or doer; as, I can 
e that is, I am able to fing. 

2, How are they form'd? 1 5 

A. I may, thou may'ft or you may, 
be may, ſingular; we may, Je or you 
may, they may, plural. N 

I might, thou might} or you might, 
he might, ſingular ; we might, Je or you 
mght, they might, plural. 
I can, thou can A or you can, he can, 
B = «wb We Can, e or you can, they can, 
plural. 

, T cauld, hou could ſt or you could, he 
could, ſin 75 we could, ye or > could, 
they coul plural. 
2, What time has may "UAE can re- 
lation to? 
A. The time preſent, a to come. 
2. What time has might and _ 
| relation to? 

A. The time paſt and to come. 

9, "Fg pong is © denoted by muſt and 
_ Muft ple neceflity ; ; as 7 muf 
2 ought Bales: Ty ;"as [ e ” 
re 

2, What time is «ap and ae 
ſpoken of ? > 8 


A. The 


4 Af ArrinnaraONs. Part] 


: A. The preſent ;. except they are fol- 
| ES by have, for then they relate to 
s the time paſt; as I ought 2 bave done 
it; I muſt or ſhould bave died. 22 
29. What time is denoted by. have 
and had? AS 
A. Have Jenotes the time of the 
action to be juſt paſt when we ſpoke; 
as, I have dined: or elſe leaves it un- 
determined; as, I have been at Oxford, 
Had denotes the action to have been 
finiſh'd ſome time. before ſome other 
thing ſpoken of; as, I had dined woven 
Te came to my houſe, . 

2. How are have and hal Jorin'd ? 
AI have, Sew bon: von have, he 
* or has, ſin + we Have, ye or 
you have, they have, fr veer T had, thou 
. hadft or-you had, be bed, fingular ; IT, 
Bed Jo, bad or you bud, 42 7. bad, 
plu 

. What does hove denote when it 
comes before a Name ? 

A. It fovifie poſſeſſion and the pre- 
ſent time; as, I have a horſe," I have « 
«commiſſion ; and admits the other helping 
|  Affirnations before-it to expreſs | its fimes, 
Manners, GW. 

2 What does an or br fbi 


4 Huber 


* 
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A. Either of them by itſelf ſignifies 
being ; pay jj 775 to, or ſet — 4 
qua ty, gnifies ſuffering, and 
1 with Affirmations of . ſuffering (or 
verbs paſſive) which we otherwiſe want. 

2, Give me ſome examples? 

A. I an burned ; if I be Jas 3 
thou art loved; be is Burned. 

2, Is am or be ever ſet. before Affir- 
mations that fignify action or doing? 
A. Yes; as, I am writing, for F 
write; I was writing; I have been 
writing ; I had been writing. "ore 
9. How are they form'd?  ; + 
A. Ian, thou 2. or you are, be is, 
ſingular; we are, ye are or you are, 
they are, plural; or, I be, ' thou be f, 
be be, "ſingular ; we be, ye or you be, Foy 
be, plural; in the preſent tine. 

' I was, thou waſt or you were, 8 
ſingular; We Were, ye were Or you Were, 
they were, plural; or, I were, bn 
wert, he were, ſingular ; we were, Je or 
vu. were, they Were, plural; in the Fal 
time. 
ö . When | is the ſecond Keen 
ending of the preſent time of this Affir- 
mation, that is, be, be ſt, &c. and the 
ſecond formation of the paſt time, that 
is, 5 wert, Were, &c. to be uſed? - 
A. Aﬀer 


* 


0 
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A. Aﬀeer if, that, altho', whether. ; 
as, If TI be then alive; T do not know 
bet ber it were he or no. Be is alſo 
uſed after let; as let him be, Rc. 
2. Do the Affirmations always take 

; JE 6 form the peſt time ? . et 
A. No, but are often irregular. 
N. What is the firſt Irregularity ? 
A. The firſt Irregularity, and that 
which 3 is the moſt general, took its riſe 
from our quickneſs of. pronunciation, 
by changing the conſonant 4 into ? (the 
vowel e in the regular ending ed being 
cut off) that the pronunciation might 
be made more eaſy and free, and ſeems 

<4 9 a contraction than an irregularity. 

2. Which letters moſt naturally take 

Z after them?; 

A. cb, J, E, b. & and s, and th, pro- 
nounced hard : and ſometimes J, mn, n, 
7, when a ſhort yowel goes before them, 
more eaſily admit a? than a d after them; 
as fnarcht, tuft, pluckt, clapt, mixt, 
paſt, dwelt, melt, inſtead of ſnatch'd 
or ſnatched, fuſf'd or fluffed, mix'd or 

mixed, paſs'd or paſſed, dwell d or dwelled, + 
nell d of fuel. The reſt more eafily + 
unite with 4 than 7; as ivd, fmild, 
raz'd, belieu' d, &c. from Jive, Jmitle, I 
12 e. Ws 5, 


Except 
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Except when the long vowel is 
Hortened before J, mm, u, r; or when b 
and v are changed into p or 4 and the 
ſofter ſound of s and 7h paſſes into their 
harder ſound ; as felt from feel, dealt 
from deal, dreamt from dream, meant 
from mean, left from leave, bereft from 
bereue. 

9, What is the ſecond irregularity } ? 

A. The ſecond irregularity is when 
= reſent time of the Affirmation ends 

or r, for then the paſt time is the 
Gn with the preſent ; as read in the 
preſent, is read in the paſt; ſo caſt in 
the preſent, is caſt in the paſt. But 8 
is very probable theſe are contractions o 
el, and were originally readed, cafted, in 
the paſt time. 

2, What other irregular Affrmations 
have we? 

A. There are many more; an P | 
phabetical liſt of the n of them 


follows. 


\ Ts 


PareenT TIME. PasT TiMs.. ' 


awake oe 2 
| abide 1 2 : 
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unbend 
Bear 
begin 
Zerenve 
beſeech 
Beat 
Sind 

31 te 


. 
7 . ; © . *© 
97 » 


chaſe or chuſe h 


Cleave 


— : - 


_ 


2! 
dlie f « 


PRESENT TIME. 


Of AFFIRMATIONS. Patt! It, 
 PasT Time; 
nunbent 
bore, born 
1 began, begun 
bereft 
beſought 
beat, beaten 
bound | 
bit, bitten 
| Bled, 
blew, blown 
broke, broken 
bred 
brought 
bought 
caught 
chid, chidden 
. choſe, choſen 


clave 
Cleft 


clove, cloven 


5 came, come 
crept 


crew, . crow'd 
durft or dared. 
died, dead 
did, done 
| drew, „ drawn 
drank, drunk 


drove, driven 


dwell 
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PxBSENT TiMe, 
wel! 


3 


1 


. Jn 


PAB r Tate,” 
dwelt : Gera 


eat or ate K 


> 
gp. 


J ü 
N. 
\ 

. 

o 


gilt and gilded 
Fgirt and ele 
gave, given vs. 8 

ground WY, 

| went, gone | by S 


J 
8 
= 
Q. 
i 
— 


For ſook, laber; 


Fraugbi 
N Uh froze, frozen 
gelt and gelded 


got 


grew, grown ** 


* 
* . ah 
* "= : 
1 0 * 
"= | „ ange 5 
0 # #3 - =» >» V 4 © Wo | 
- 4 . 2 3 4% N 3 
- * * . 
8 . ; 
* 2 
. 


i, hid, bidden TY * 


22 n 
nom 
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PregenT Time. PAST Tins, 
know knew, known 

_ 
lead FR | ted 
leave ; et 
lend ent 
he Lay, lain 
make . 3 
| | mowed, mown 
met 
rent 

rid or rode 
rang, rung 


roſe, riſen 


VV | * AW" 7 
F e a ; WWW N * , 
WWW iD ee EE RE DER 5 : 

. 6— EY ST WORTOOT 4 * * * . SY T * " VEE . 


' ſod, ſodden 
710 


2 


* * 


S * — 


* 4 * 
— - 
** he's * 
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PRESENT Time. 


2 


PAST Time. 


* fat 
* flew, flain 
lid, ſlidden 


ſmote, ſmitten | 
ſpoke, ſpoken 


ſpelled or fpelt 


N ſhilld or r 
2 ſpent | 


J un 
ſprang or N 


CG 


fuck 
flung 


ſtole, Aolen 
funk 


fun 


ruck, firicken 
8 put 


Atrove, ſtriven 
wore, fworn 
n 


mY. 


Fuell d, fas | 


| 7 
un or fam | 
Fot, taken © 
Zore, torn 


_ taught 
E | tell 
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rell 
think 
thrive 
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PRESENT TM. 


Part III. 
Pas T TIME. 

told 

thought 

throve, thriven 


throw threw, thrown 
tread trod, troden 
weep wept 

wind wound 

WIN W071 

Wear ore, Worn 


WEAVE 


brite 


or 


or ing 


ode, WOUEN 


ory and wrote, 


written 

wrought and 

worked 
Wrung 


SECT, IV. 
Of PARTICLES. 


H AT are Particles? 

VV AA. Particles are little words 
that expreſs or denote ſome circum- 
ſtance, manner or quality of an action, 
and join ſentences together. 


„ _ ſorts of Particles are 
there? 


4. Three; 
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A. Three; commonly call'd Adverbs, 
Prepoſitions, and Conjunctions. 


Firſt fort of Particles called ApvkRBSV. 


& What is the uſe of the firſt: ſort of 
Particles called Adverbs? 
A. They are uſed to denote ſome. 
E circumſtance, manner or quality of the 
words to which they are joined ? as how, 
| when, where, or whether or no, one is, 
does or ſuffers, when joined to an affir- 
mation; as I Jove you dearly; he reads 
well, fre dances aukwardly, he fings now, 
| the play 7s afted here, it is a doubt 
whether be ſings or not: it is joined to a 
quality; as, he is very happy, he is always 
= fortunate, a woman truly loving is often 
= appointed ; a wife ſeldom ſcolding is 
very rare, &c. 
= Tis ſometimes joined to another Par- 
ticle; as I live very comfortably, be 
| lives very happily. 

2 How many claſſes or heads are 
| this fort of Particles divided into? _ 
Ai. They are diſtinguiſhed according 
to their ſignifications into Particles of 
time, of place, of order, of number, of 
quantity, of quality, of affirmation, of 
negation, of doubting, of compariſon, 
and of 1 of x wy ſoul. MAD 

E 2 9. What 
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2. What are Particles of Time? 


A. Such as relate to the Time preſent, 


paſt, or to come, or to an undetermined 
1 


To the Time preſent; as, 0, to-day.” 


The Time paſt ; as, already, before, 
yeſterday, heretofore, long nc. 


The Time to come; as, 70-morrow, 


not yet, hereafter, henceforth or- hence- 
forward, by and by. 2” 
An undetermined Time; as, often, 


oftentimes, ſeldom, daily, yearly, "akoays, 


When, then, ever, never. 
9, What do you mean by Particle 
of Place? 


A. Particles of Place relate to all un 
of places indifferently, and ſerve only to 


mark the difference of the diſtances and 
ſituation, in regard either to the perſon 
that ſpeaks, or the things that are ſpoken 
of; as, ' where; here, there, elſewhere, 
everywhere, no- where, above, below, with= 
in, Wi thout: wwh1i ther, hither, thi ther; p- 
ward, downward, whence, hence, thence. 
Ihe notion of order or rank is inſe- 
parable from that of place, under which 


they are naturally compriſed, and a great 
many of them refer both to order and 
place; as, above, below, behind, &c. but 
delt rather belong to che ſecond ſort of 
Particles 


K 


Ks 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
bo 
4 
* 
8 
" 
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Particles called Prepoſitions : thoſe that 
relate to order are ſerondly; thirdly, . 
ly, afterwards, 
2, Which are Particles of Number 
AJ Particles of Number een fabi ce, . 
thrice ; but afterwards - we - exprefs the 
number by two words; four times, five 
times, &c. Alſo rarely, ſeldom, frequent- | 
hy, often, ſignify an indefinite number. 1 
9. What do you mean by Particles of 
Quantity? _. 
A. Particles of Quantity farms to de- 
note the price or value of things as well 
| as any quantity of them; as how much,, 
i. e. how great, when it fignifieth quan=- 
tity; but how many when it ſigniſies 
number : as, enough, i. e. ' What. is ſub - vo 
ficient, Sc. C 
_ What are Particles of Quality 1 
A. Such as are deriv d from Qualities, . 
F and denote the ſame quality as the words 
| they are deriv'd from; as that was nobly 
done, or that was a noble deed; Gods 
| mercy is infinite, or Gad is infiniteiy mer-. 
| Gful: ſo from. ſuſt, wiſe, prudent, brave, . 
| right, conſtant, &c. come the Particles 
| Juftly, weſely, prudently, bravely, rightly, 


conſtant ly, &c; 


* Which are ade ot ge 
— A. Par- 1 
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A. Particles affirming abſolutely are, 
derily, truly, undoubtedly : Particles of 
conſent are, yea, Yes. 
9, Which are Particles of Negation 
or Denying ? | - 
A, No, not, nay, in no wiſe, No and 

nay, are uſed abſolutely, that is, without 

being join'd to any other word; as, vill 

you do it? A, No, Not is uſed when 
join'd to ſome other word; as, J do not 

lave it, I do not read, he is not well. 
9. Which are Particles of Doubting? 
A. Particles of Doubting are, perhaps, 
peradventure, by chance, i. e. it may be 
ſo, or not ſo. 
+ 9. Which are Particles of Compariſon? 
A. Particles of Compariſon are, how, 
as, ſo, how much, more, leſs, leaft, moſ., 
very, rather, than, alſo, exceedingly, al. 
, moſt, wwell-nigh, little leſs, Ea of all, as 
it were, alike, otherwiſe, differently, far 
otherwiſe. | | 
9. Which are Particles expreſſing the 
Paſſions of the Soul? | 
A. Such as are the reſult of a ſurpriſed 
judgment, denoting ſome ſudden motion 
or paſſion of the ſoul, and are either of. 
_  Admiration; as, hergh, bo, o, oh. 
-  Doubting or conſidering ; as, hem, by. 

Deſpiſing; as, piſb, ſbob, tuſb. - 
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A ſurpris d affection denoting mirth 
or joy; as, ha, ha, be. 

Sorrow; as, / oh, ah, woe is me. 

Love and Pity ; ; as, ab: alack, alas. 
Fate and Anger; as, vaugh, bar, 
Phe fob. 
Exclaiming or crying out; as, oþ , ſoho. 
Silencing ; as, wh/t, huſh. 
Attention ; as, ha / 


Second fort of Particles, called P RE E- 
_ POSITIONS, 


9. What is the uſe of the ſecond fort 
of Particles called Prepoſitions ? | 
A, This ſecond ſort of Particles denote 
ſome circumſtances of actions; or they 
are added to words to ſhew the reſpect 
or relation one thing has to another: as 
Peter goes over the bridge ; Charles went 
under Temple- Bar; I go to London; the 
King came from St. Fames's : John 
divells at the market ; Charles lives in the 
college ; he lives within the city or with- 
out zf, 
9. How FR you know this ſort of 
Particles? 
A By their not making coe ſent: 
without another word after them; as, , 
to, with, from, againſt, all which I know 
p to be Particles of this ſort, becaufe T can't 
E 4 1 


>: ä — — 


e aN Part III. 
in complete ſenſe ſay, J ſpoke of, you go 


to, he went with, they came from, 70 


ſpealꝭ againſt ; but, T ſpoke of him, you 
ga to Windſor, he went with us, they 


came from Oxford, to ſpeak a gainſt re- 


Asgion. N 
2. Have theſe Particles, called Pre- 


poſitions, any different Acceptations ? 


A. They have a great variety of Ac- 
ceptations; it would require a diſtinct 


treatiſe to explain them all: the principal 


of them here follow with their moſt uſual 


Acceptations. 


 . ABove, chiefly relates to place, and 
is oppoſed to below or beneath; as, his 
chamber is above mine. 


It hath alſo divers other Acceptations. 
It denotes. being higher in greatneſs, 
excellency, or any degrees of honour, &c, 
as, Cæſar could not abide to have any 
above him, i. e. in power, Gc. He is 


above him in learning. 


Above ſignifies beyond or more than ; 
as, above his ſtrength, i. e. beyond. He 
minded none of thoſe above the reſt, i. e. 
more than the reſt. 

It denotes more or longer than ; as, 
be. fought above two hours, i. e. more or 


It 


longer than two bcurs. 
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"+ Y * me 
T2 <A 
8 


It denotes befides ; as, over and above 
theſe evils there was, &Cc, i. e. , 
theſe evils, &c. 1 


; ABOUT, haw both to So 22 
time; as, about noon, about the field. 
It is uſed to denote within the com- 


| paſs, or in ſome part of it; as, th 9 An” 
| /et up a ſhop about Cheapfide, i. e. in ſome 
| fart of, or near Cheagfide. 


It fignifies round about; as, they made 


4 trench about the camp, i. e. round”. 


about, &c. 
Concerning or of ; as, be wrote about 


ne circulation of the blood, i. e. concern-- 


ing or of, &c. - 
Nigh or at; as, it a0 chang night, 


i. e. "web or at night. 


About being = to words of meaſure 


ſignifies, almoſt, near upon, more or leſs 
| than the meaſure ; as, about four fingers- - 
long, about froe buſhels. © 


About, being put to Affirmations, g 


| fignifies ready to do, or the future time of. 
the action; as, he 1 is about 70 fight, 1.6. 
| be is ready to ; fight ; be is about 70 d pars 0 


1 ia he will depart, &c. 

It denotes alſo the preſent time of the 
action, and imports one's being buſied 
and employ'd i in the doing of any thing; 

| E 2 as, 
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as, I am about Dang, i. e. doing or 
deſigning it. 

But the time of about depends rather 
upon the helping Affirmations. 


AFTER relates to time and place ; it 
denotes the poſteriority of time, and in- 
feriority of place or order, and is oppo- 
ſite to before, 

Poſteriority of time; as, * the 
deluge. Abraham was Born after the 

death of our Saviour N Was on 


roy'd. 
af laffrorty of place or order, 1. e. 
low degree of place or order; as, r 
Sheriff is after the jor" 15 place i fs af 
Abe maſter's. + + 

But when after i 18 put to Ahnen 
it has reference only to time, as, Ne 
|; 1 hed dined. _ 
Aller ſometimes fi gnifics according th, 
or in imitation of; as, to paint after 
. Raphael, i. e. according to, or in imila- 
Ti on of his manner; he Ari tes after bis 
o9fy, i. e. according to, &c. 

It ſignifies for; as Ge langs after melons, 
i. e. ſhe wifhes for melons with an ardent 
26 after all, i. e. after having wel 
examined all tings, or every ching being 
woe — SS * 


> 


— AGAINST 
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AGAINST hath two particular Signi- 


fications very different from one another; 


in one it is uſed to denote oppoſition, 


or contrariety; in the other, ſituation of 


place. . - 
And each of theſe two ſignifications 
has alſo two diſtinct uſes from one ano- 
ther. 

In the firſt acceptation, againſt ſome- 
times ſerves to denote a dire& oppoſition, 


by which one deſigns 70 fight, to attack, 
10 deſtroy a perſon or thing; as, 7o march I 


againſt the enemy, to conſpire againſt the 
king, to ſpeak againſt religion. 
Againſt, as it relates to a place, ſie g- 


nifies contiguity or joining to; as, 75 
| faften a thing againſt the wall; he bail 


| wall againſt my houſe. 


It ſignifies 1 as, 70 defend tbe 


| myrtle againſt the cold, i. e. from the 


cold. 
For; as, be prepares a 2 dinner again 
1a-morrow, i. e. for to-morrow, | 
Over join'd with againſt, is only uſed 


| to denote oppoſite poſition of ſome thing, 
| perſon, or place; as, bis houſe Was over- 
againſt mine; one over-againſt be other; 


over-againſt | that See he JE: over- 
* him, 


0 N 3 3 
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AMONG or AMONGST, ſignifies as 
much as between or Aer; but with 
this diſtinction in their uſe: between | or 
betwixt, properly ſignifies between two, 
but among ought to be uſed when we 
ſpeak of more than two perſons or things, 
as, be not among vuine- bibbers; amon 
riotous eaters of fleſh : for the glutton and 
the drunkard ſhall come to poverty. 


AT denotes nearneſs to a thing or 
place; alſo time, price, the inſtrument, 
cauſe, manner, c. and ſignifies, 

In; as, at ſchool, at church, at Lon 
don, i. e. in the ſchool, &c. at 2 begin- 
ning, i. e. in the beginning. 

Abaut; as, at fun-ſet, at break of 
day, i. e. about fſun-ſet, c. 

Near or cloſe by ; as, he watches at the 
deer, i. e. near the dor. 

For ; be ſold it at a great rate, i. e. 
= - for a great, &c. What do you ſell it at? 
is i. e. for what do you ſell it? 

With ; as, he Ars at cards, i. e. with 
cards. 

According 903 as, at his pleaſure, i. e. 
Len. to his 2 
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On or upon; as, Shore was excellent at 
be trumpet, and at the lute, i. e. on or 
upon; _ is Skalful at the bauthey, i. e. 
on or 
 -:#þ 304 alſo to a all ſorts of 
buſineſs or action; as, 0 be at Audy, to 
be at dinner, to be at writing, i. e. be 
f at he dines, be writes, &c. 


Beryorn Is dia to A priority of 
time, order, rank, ſituation, &c. _ 
Priority of time; as, before the N 
before the birth of Chr: ift. 
Priority of order; as, the 1 
marches before the folds ers; the * goes 
before the cart. 
It is uſed to mark the ſetting or placing 
of a perſon or thing, and denotes near- 
neſs ; as, put it before t gk i. e. over- 
againſt, or near, &c. d down the | 
child before the palace gate, 1; e. b r- 
ogainſ; or near. I 
It is uſed by way of com * and 
denotes preference of any kind; as, he 
values gold before HY "8, i. e. more 
than, &c. = 
It ſignifies alſo, "a or : 2 
Jhall want the power before I ſhall want 
the will to ſerve you, i. e. ſooner, &c. 


Bzn IND |} 


5 
| " 


that have not, ſtrictly | 
or forepart; as, he bi s himſelf behind 


' tbe tree, be yes behind . i. e. an 
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BzH1ND relates to place, and is di- 


rectly oppoſite to before ; as behind the 
* door, behind your houſe. - 


It is uſed when we ſpeak of things 
g, any face 


the farther fide. 
It is uſed alſo in a figurative manner 


when we ſpeak of a perſon that excels 


others in any thing; of in that part of 
*hearning, be leaves all others fer behind 


bem, i. e. be excels all others. 


| += © or BeLow, is generally 
uſed. in reſpect to place or fituation and 
is oppoſed to above as, beneath the 2 


mament. 


It is uſed allo to IEG the being in- 
ferior, or leſs than another in any kind; 
as, be rs beneath him in honour, i. e. not fo 
. Gonaurable ; he is beneath or below bim 
in learning, i. e. not fo well earned. 

This & a particular phraſe, it is be- 


neath or below him to do ſo and ſo, i. e. 
n 


: Bxrwark, or — IXT, relates to 
time and place, and is ſpoken of two 
rm when the ſpace of time 

ar 


= : 
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or place of which we ſpeak, is included; 
as, between the promiſe made to Abraham, 
and the coming of the Meſſias; 1. e. the 

ac? of time which was from the time © 
when the promiſe was made to Abraham, 
to the time of the coming of our Sa- 
viour. Between heaven and earth, i. e. 
the ſpace that is between the places, 
Heaven and earth. | 

And in theſe phraſes ; between er 
betwixt hope and fear; between the 

fatber and the fon z between you and me, 
there are always two terms conſidered, 
as being equally diſtant from the ſubject 
of which we ſpeak. As for inſtance 
in the firſt ſentence ; the man is between 
bope and fear, i. e. the man is as diſtant, 
or as far from hope as be is from fear; 
or be has as much hope as be has fear. 

It denotes ſociety or union ; as, there 
wwas a conference between them. There 
7s a great friendſhip between bim and me, 

It denotes participation or ſharing ; as, 
the gray 1s between the white and the 


black, i. e. the gray colour partakes of part 
of the white, and part of the black colour. 

It denotes privacy; as, bat was done 
between them both, i. e. privately, or 
that no perſon joined with them in doing 


that thing. 
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BvOND relates chiefly to place or 
to the further ſide of which any thing is 
or goes; as, beyond the mountain, be- 
yond Kenſington. | 

It is uſed alſo to denote any for of ex- 


ceſs, either good or bad; and is applied 


to any moral thing or things relating 


to the manners of men ; as, he goes be- 


yond all in juſtice, i. e. he excels all, &c. 


1 pleaſes him beyond imagination, i. e. 


it exceeds your imagination, to at how 


11 pleaſes. him. 


He. rewarded him beyond hrs merit, i. e. 
ibe reward was greater than he de — 

It ſignifies ſuperiority in any thing; as, 
be went T beyond all in valour; in Arent; 


| &c. i. e. he excelled them. 


It ſignifies oer; as, he is gone beyond 


| fea, i; e. over /ea. 


By denotes the efficient cauſe of a 
thing or action, or the cauſe by which a 


WW thing is perform'd or done; the motive 


which makes one do a thing, and the 
means which contribute to that end; as, 
he was ſlain by his enemy, but Was 


wounded firft by Bis own fear, then by 


his 9 's ys 


— 


It 
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It denotes the efficient cauſe of à thing 
or action; as all: things were created by 
the word of God. 5 

The motive which makes one do a 
thing; as, ſbe is hurried on by her paſſion. 

It denotes the means by which a thing 
is done, or which contributes to the doing 
it : be ſatisfies all the world by his con- 
duct; be received the letters by the poſt ; 
be perſuades by his reaſon ; he did it by 
the qfſiſtance of his friends. 

It ſignifies as much as | 

In; as, by day, by night, i. e. in the. 
day-time, in the nigbt-time, &c. : 

Through; as, he went by Kenfington, 
1, e. through Kenſington. 

Befides ; as, by the mark, i. e. befiaes 
the mark, &c. | 
At; as, to come by, i. e. 70 obtain or 
come at. 

Nigh or near to; as, ſhe ſat down by 
a fbring of water, i. e. mgo © or near to, 
. 


{ 


BESsIDE (ie e. * the fide) denotes % 
nearneſs, and ſignifies as much as 

By or nigb to; as, he ſtood beſide the 
river, i. e. by or nigh to the river, Lay 
my bones beſide his bones, i. e. nigh to, &c. 


Þ 
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It denotes erring or wandering ; 3 as, he 

oofs beſide the mark, i. e. from, Kc. 
He is beſides himſelf, i. e. mad, © 
Alſo except, ſave, or but; as, no body 
thinks ſo, beſides myſelf, i.e. except, but, &c. 

But its chief uſe is to denote augmen- 
tation or addition; as, 
More, more than, over and above; as, 
there were many things beſides * i. e. 
more than, &c. 


For has a great many ſignifications, 
but denotes chiefly, for what purpoſe, 
end or uſe; or for whoſe benefit or 
damage any thing i is done; as, Chriſt died 
for us, He got a dinner for ' ©. 

Tur ſerves to denote the end or object 
A etch one propoſes in _ action ; as, 
© 4:20: figbt for the publick good. 

It ſerves to mark the motive, the cauſe, 
the ſubject of any action, and may be 
8 — by in conſideration of ; as, God 
Halb done all things for his own glory; he 
does all for virtue; be liv'd high enough 
for his gate; ; James Was rewarded for 

bis valour.. 
It is uſed to denote the aſs 855 ich 
{2 thing is done; as, Chelſea hyp fal was 
Suilt for d. 8 
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It denotes profit, advantage or intereſt, 
or in favour of; as, Ihe lawyer pleads for 
bis client; I do it for your intereſt, 

It denotes for what a thing is proper 
or not; as, a good horſe for the chariot; 
it is 4 good remedy for the fever; in 
which laſt example, and all ſuch phraſes, 
to cure is underſtood : for never ſignifying 
againſt ; and therefore ſome Affirmation 
is always underſtood. 


It ſignifies agreement or help | in oppo- 


ſition to ggainſi; as, William is for me, 
John is againſt ne. 

Convenience or inconvenience FA a 
thing; as, thrs hat is too little for me; 
the houſe i is too little for the family. 

It is uſed to denote exchange or truck- 
ing, recompenſe, retribution, or requital, 
and payment; as, he changed fit 8 
lace, be rewarded bins for his ſervice, 
render evil for evil, he gave a 7 im 
for the diamond. Hither we may 
wiſe refer theſe phraſes, | eye BE . 
fault for fault. ” A 

In place, or inſtead of; as, Ha ry a 
duty for Joon ; ſometimes it denotes a a 
miſtake ; as, be ſpeaks one ard for ano 
tber; to ral one perſon for another ;. and 
in this ſenſe we are to take this phraſe, 
Won do you Fake me for ? when a man 


2 2 


for @ pledge, i. e. as 5 to be a pledge. 
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ſuppo ſes all that reſpe& is not paid him 
which he thinks his due. 


Diſtribution; 7 appointed one room for 
every company; he fets down twelve acres 
for every man. 

It denotes the condition of perſons, 
things and times, he was taxed enough 
for bis eſtate, i. e. conſidering his eſtate. 
He was à learned man for thoſe times, i. e. 
confidering, &c. 

It likewiſe ſignifies in quality of; as, 


be. had him for à tutor, be hired him for 


a coachman ; he Suborned bim for a 


aortneſs. 


Becauſe of, or by reaſon of; 26, 5 


wen a man for his crimes, i. e. beca 


» &c. He could not walk for age, 1. 4 
y reaſon, or becauſe of, 1 
It ſignifies as or 10 5 1 be was ſent 


During; as, he was. captain of the 


fort for I fe, i. e. during life. 


anding ; as, for all his con- 


cited 4 aid he was a "fool. And- after 
we have been 


ſpeaking of a perſon's 
faults, we add, for all that, he is an honeſt 


MOR i. e. notwithſtanding all that, &c. 


FRO ſignifies motion from a place, 


17 then it is put in 3 to To; 
as, 
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a8, he goes from London to N ork, he goes 
from ſchool 70 Cambridge. 


It is uſed to denote the beginning of 


time; as, from the creation of the world; 
from "the birth of Chriſt. 2 


It denotes the original of things; as, 


it grew. ſo big from à ſmall ſeed; * he 1's 4e. _ 


ſeended from the family of the Stuarts. 

It denotes the order of a thing; as, 
from head to oor. from fir/t to laſt. | 

And in theſe three laſt ſenſes, it is 
put before the former particles; as, from 
thence, i. e. from that place. From hence, N 
i. e. from this place. From henceforth, i. e. 
from this time or at all times aſter this. - 

It ſignifies of, as, he t00k me from the 
grand, i.e of the ground, 1 


Is, or Ix ro, ſerves chiefly to denote or 
| mark time, place, the manner of being, 

of thinking, and of acting or doing, the 
motive which cauſes one to act, and * 
means we uſe to act by. 

In relates to reſt; Into to motion; 
as, Perer hives in the houſe ; nor into, &c. 
But Peter goes into tbe cellar, o in. . 
II relates to time; as, in the ſummer, 
in the winter. | 
To place; as, in the 49. 3 in the 
ke. eel 0 
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It denotes the different poſtures and 
diſpoſitions of the body, and the divers 
manners of exiſtence or being, either of 
perſons or things, with relation either to 
art or nature; as, ro be in a Juppliant 

poſture ; to be in good health; an _ in 
/ he is in a robe of ftate ; he 
zs in his ſhirt : this laſt phraſe is uſed 
to fignify without his upper garments, or 
in his ſhirt only. 
It denotes the different circumſtances 
of a perſon's fortune and affairs; as, 0 
be in favour ; to be rich in land; in money 
to be in war; one man lives in plenty, 
Ns It another 1 js in want. 

1t ſerves to expreſs the different man- 
ners of being, with relation to the paſſions 
and affections of the ſoul ; and to the 
thoughts and operations of the mind ; ; as, 
to be in fear; to be in doubt; lo put him 
in good humour; to fake it in good part ; 
his memory is in eſteem. 

It denotes alſo the motive and object; 
as, he did it in revenge; he works in hope. 

It fignifies as much as among; as, the 
wicked man has not God in all bis thoughts, 
i. e. among all his Beugen, or in ren of 
wh 5 wet 


+ * 'S 11 > 0 


Change 
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Change of perſon or thing; as, hey 
turn braſs into gold, Narciſſus was change 

ed into a flower. 

In ſignifies ſometimes again or to; . 


as, he ran the e in my Jaw; be put 
it in bis mouth. 


Or denotes relations betwixt the word 
that goes before, and the word that fol- 
low It, whether that word be Name, Qua- 
lity, or Affirmation; as, the ſon of Adam. 

It fignifies the author of a thing; as, 
the works of Milton, i. e. the works which 
Milton wrote. 
| Tt ſignifies the poſſeſſor or owner of a 

thing; as, - the palace of the king. 

” ſignifies the ſubject ; as, 4 aug of 
water ; à piece of bread. 

It ſignifies concerning, or the object or 
matter about which you ſpeak or write; 

as, 4 treatiſe of virtue, or on, or concern- 
ing birne. 

It ſignifies the matter * which a thing : 
is made; as, 4 cup of gold; a pillar of 
marble ; 1. e, @ cup made of gold; a pillar 
nade 9, marble : which phraſes may be 
2 into Qualities ; as, a gallen f. ; 
a marble pillar. {2 
The means or une as, 70 fy of 
hunger ; to die of a conſumption. , 
* Ty t 
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It is uſed to denote the quality of a 
perſon or thing; as, à man of e 
an affair of importance. 

It ſometimes denotes an active enſe; 
as, the providence of God, i. e. the prv- 
vidence by which God takes care of all 
things. Sometimes the paſlive ; as, the 
fear of God, i. e- by which he is feared. 
Sometimes it denotes both theſe ſenſes; 
as, the love of God, i. e. the love: with 
which God loves his own people ; or, the 

love with which good men love God. 

It is ſometimes only a note of explica- 
tion or ſpecification ; as, be ety of Lon- 
don, the city of Rome. 

It ſignifies among; as, of foe bores four 
were blind, i. e. among froe horſes, &c. 
From ; * as Han of: Lexdon, i. e. fouth 


22 — — 5 1 


But ett mes we er 
when it ſignifies poſſelf ion, by the 
dition of s to the name; as, the king's 
LA i. e. Me patave of the king. « 


Orry Hondfics ſeparation or diſtance; 
as, in Pub off bis clothes, be flood off from 


the 
” = be puts mr off 
_ 
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OF and on being join'd together, de- 
note inconſtaney or unſettledneſs; as, he 
is off and on with me, 1. 6. he ſometimes. 
agrees, and ſometimes will not. 


Ox, or Upox, relates both to time and 
place; as, on or upon that day, on or 
upon the table. 3. AYE 
When on or upon relates to place, it 
has .divers uſes where it is employed in 
a ſenſe more or leſs proper. It every 
where denotes the ſuperiority of the 
ſituation that is, being uppermoſt or 
over] of perſorlf*or things, in reſpect to 
one another; as, fo put the diſb on or 
upon the table; to he on or upon the bed; 
to put bis hat on or upon his head; 8 
bridge on or upon the Thames. © 
And in alluſion to this acceptation, it 
is uſed in ſpeaking of the impoſition or 
railing of taxes, contributions, &c. and 
then it ſerves to denote either the perſons 
of whom the taxes are demanded, or the 
funds from whence the taxes are raiſed ; © 
28; be laid contributions on or upon all 
the enemy's country; it is paid out of the 
fax upon malt and upon coal, candles, &c. 
In ſpeaking of buſineſs, it is uſed to 
denote what we are doing, and the matter 
or ſubject of our converſation, delibera- 
1 F tion 


— 
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tion or application; as, fo diſpute on or 
upon t he ſubject of, &c. To deliberate on 
or upon ſuch a propofition, to make notes 
on or upon ſuch an author, 

It alſo ſerves to denote the cauſe or 
occaſion of doing any thing ; as, upon 
the news of her arrival, he preſently de- 

arted; on or upon the advice of the 
approach of the enemy, they fled. 

It ſerves to denote, by virtue of, or 
on what account a perſon ſays, does, or 
deſigns any thing; as, on or upon thoſe 
hopes we married; he ventured on or 
upon the publick faith, i. e. by virtue 
of, &c. : 
It denotes the terms which one makes 
uſe of to affirm any thing; as, I proteſt 
on or upon my honour ; on or upon my 
conſcience ; to ſwear on or upon the goſpel, 

It ſignifies concerning; as, be has 
agreed on that matter, i. e. concerning 
that matter. 

Alſo after, and denotes reiteration or 
repeating of ſomething already done or 
ſpoken ; as, he thanks me with letter 
upon letter, i. e. letter after letter; be 
| repeats line upon line, and precept upon 
Precept, &c. ; | | 
When it is joined to Affirmations, it 
ſignifies forward; as, to go on, i. e. 10 

3 1 8 0 
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go forward, &c. and is likewiſe o ppoſed 
to off ; as, to put on, to put off, x 


Our, or Our oF, refers to the mat- 
ter, place, time, number, or multitude 
from whence any perſon or thing comes, 
goes, is ſought, fetcht, taken, &c. as, 
he took it out of the fire; he came out of 
the church. | 

It denotes the reaſon or cauſe of a 
thing; as, /be did it out of Site, i. e. 
by — of ſpite. 


It ſignifies diſtance ; as, gy out of 5 


fight, i. e. from my fight. 
It ſignifies not within the reach of ; a 


out of gun-ſhot, i. e. not within the AY 
of gun-ſhot, 

It ſignifies not in; as, out of date, 
out of place, out of faſhion, out of heart ; 
i. e. not in date, &c. 


Ovxx, refers to the height of place, 
above which any thing is ſaid to be, or 
to be done; as, 4 black ſhower bangs 
over his head ; he holds the fword over 


uw 


ber bead. 

1 It refers to the diſtance of place, be- 
yond or croſs, which any thing moveth 

t or is made to move; as, he goes over ſea, 


oN ie, beyond or 7255 c. 5 1 
. W 


— 
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It denotes exceſs ; as, it comes by over- 
much eaſe, i. e. too much, &c. No body 
7s over happy, i. e. 100 much, &c. 

It ſignifies length or breadth; as, the 
meadow is a mile over, * a mile ; In 
length or breadth 

It ſignifies through ; as, 55 26 0 
all over the world, i. e. through the 
zobole, &c. 

It ſignifies power or authority; ; as, 
the captain 16 over the ſoldiers, i. e. above 
in command or dignity. 

Beſides; as, be gave me four over, 
1, e. befiges, &c. 

Being put after Affirmations, it ſigni- 
fies, 70 deſſt or leave off ; as, be gives 
over, i. e. he ag galis, &c. 


1 TroRoVGH, or Tuns ven erde to 
mark the efficient cauſe, means, or me- 
dium, but chiefly the local medium, tho 
it ſignifies the moral and natural likewiſe. 
The efficient cauſes ; as, nothing is 
done but through (i. e. by) the permiſſion 
of God; the world was created throu gh 


or by the power of God. 
The motive; as, he does it through 
_ 29. 


It relates to Place, and denotes pre- 
ſence, or movement into place ; as alfo 
| a the 


* 
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ner; to have ſnewobat to do. 


109 
the medium or middle place; as, the 
power of God is ſeen through the world ; 
he ran him through the body ; the beams 
of the ſun paſs from heaven through the 
air to the earth. 


Quite torough, i. e. through both fades. | 


TIL I, or Ux II, relates only to time; 3 
as, he ftaid till four o'clock, 


Till ſignifies before; as, they did not 
dare to begin the war till the ambaſſadors 


were come back from Rome, 1. e. before. 


It denotes delay ; as, he hath borne 


gently with me till or until now. 


To for Uno not mk uſed] foni- 


fies motion to a plges 3, Lo to 


Vindſor 


Relation; as | faithful to his ſovereign ; 


E good to his friend. 


It denotes the uſe for which a thing 


is deſign'd; as, a mill to grind coffee ; a 


baſon to waſh bends 1 
To alſo ſignifies capacity, aptitude and 
preſent diſpoſition ; as, a man quali ſiod 


to undertake any thing ; 17 16 eaſy 0 do; 
wine fit to drink. 


Deſign or intent; as, fo 8 to din- 


It 
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It ſignifies in; as, to day, i. e. in this 
day; to Morrow, i. e. in the next day, 
To denotes for as he did it to that 
end, i. e. for that end; ſhe had five 
thouſand pounds to her portion, i. e. for 
her portion. 
Before; as, you promiſed me to my. 
Jace, i. e. before, . 
About, of, concerning; as, ſpeak to 
' the head we agreed on. 
Towards; as, I thank you for your 
kindneſs to me, 1. e. towards me. 
Till or until, as, the meeting 1s put 
to N ovember, i. e. until November; 
2 here it denotes delay. 
In compariſon of ; as, he is nothing to 
Hercules, i. e. in compariſon of Hercules, 
To is uſed for may, can, or will ; as, 
] have none to comfort me, i, e. who may, 
can, or will comfort me. 


"NY or TowARDs, is uſed to 
denote both time and place, though it 
does more naturally refer to place than 
time, 

It denotes time, but without any pre- 
ciſe fixing of it; as, towards 7he Spring, 
towards noon, towards the end of winter. 
But it gives you a more preciſe and 


exact diſtinction, when. it is applied to 
- place; 


7 
+ 
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place; as, the troops march towards the 
Rhine ; to have his eyes turned towards 
heaven. 
There are cel other words that end 
in WARD; as, hitherward, upward, down- 
ward, forward , backward, heavenward, 
homeward, windward, &c. in all which 
the termination warg ſerves to denote 
the tendency' of things one to another ; 
as, homeward, that is, Tard, home, &c. 


| UNDER, relates both to Place and: 
time. 

But, as it relates to time, it is ordi- 
narily reſtrained to the marking the time 
| ofa reign or government; as, under tbe 

reign of queen Anne; under the govern- 
ment of Auguſtus, Chriſt was born ; but 
for ſhortneſs ſake we ſay, under queen 
Anne; under Auguſtus, 

As it relates to place, it denotes being 
lower in ſituation or place; as, every 
thing that is under heaven, or under the 
earth, 

And it i in alluſion to this acceptation, 

when we ſay, he retired under the cannon 
of 10 a place; to put a thing under loc 
and key. 

It Gignifies privately or ſecretly ; as, to 
a any thing under hand, i. e. Privately. 
4. Lower ; 
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- Lower ; as, 3 . i. e. 
lower-lip, '&. 


WI TH is uſed to denote conjunction, 
union, mixture, ſociety, accompanying, 
means, inſtrument, manner, &c. 
Conjunction, or union: be is friend 
with all the world. 

Mixture, to put a little vinegar with 
a great deal of oil ; he mixes water with 
pris wine. _ 

Society or accompanying; to dine with 
hrs friends; to go with hm. 

The means; with the grace of God; 
with the help of his Friends; be purgd 
with allap. 

The manner of being or doing; 28, 
79 fbeak with eloquence ; 70 anſwer with 
impudence. 
he inſtrument; as, he kill d him ah 
the ford, 

 Oppofition or againſt ; as, to at with 
the Branch, 1. e. "againſt, &c. 


With IN refers both to time and 
place. 

When it refers to place, it Fenn 
that the perſon or thing of which we 


1 peak, 15 contain 'd or com prehended Ae 
IE | 2 that 
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that place; as, John is within the Bouſe ; 
he walks within the garden. 5 
When it refers to time, it ſerves to fix 
and determine the ſpace of time with 
reſpect to the thing to be done, .or which 
is doing; as, he will go within three days; 


it will be finiſhed within tao hours, 


— is put in oppoſition t to 
within ; ; as, he is not within the houſe ; 
for be 1s without bor. 

It denotes privation, in ſpeaking of a 
good or advantage we have not; as We _ 
can do no good thing without the grace of 
God ; he paſſes the mght without feep, 
i, e. not having any, &c. 

Excluſion or being exempt or free | 
from ; as, he ſpoke without Lell on, i. e. 
free from, &c. 

Without ſignifies not with; as, be did 
it without the authority of parliament, 5 
i e. not with, &c. without zeſting,. i. e. 
act with, _ 
zi fionifies void ; as, hy 3 is without 
underflanding, i. e. void of ; be it with- 
out money, 1. e. void of, or has na money. 

It fignifies unleſs or except; be will - 
not come without being ſent for, i. e. un- 
leſs or except, &c. for without he be ſent 
for, is not good Engliſh, ibo commov. 

1 N 
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ws It | ſignifies He fides 5 tber © Were Fug 
hundred without the boys, 1. e. beſides, or 
not counting the boys. 


Third fort of Particles called Co x- 
JUNCTIONS. 


9. What is the uſe of the third fort 
of Particles call'd Conjunctions? 

A. The third fort of Particles or Con- 
junctions, join ſentences together, and 
ſhew the manner of their relation or de- 
pendence on one another; as, and, alſo, 
% as, nor, neither, but, unleſs, ne ver- 
theleſs, however, otherwiſe, zf, ſave, ex- 
cept, tho, altho', as, namely, to wit, why, 
 wherefore, for, becauſe, that, therefore, 
whereas, ' fince, hkewtſe, thereupon, &c. 

. How are they diſtinguiſh'd ? 

A. The relation of one ſentence to 
another in conſtruction, 1s either con- 
ſiſtence, dependence, repugnance and 
oppoſition, or ſuſpenſion. 


The conliſtence of notions with each 
other is expreſſed by Conjunctions. 


1. Copulative ; as, s, and, alſo, both, ſo as. 


. Conceſſive; as, although, albett, 
ut wa” 


The 
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The dependence of one notion on ano 
ther is expreſs d by 


1. Cauſals; as, * becauſe; 

2, Conditionals; as, ½ fo, that. 

3. Illatives; as, therefore, then, there- 
upon. 

The repugnance or r oppoſition of no- 
tions is expreſs'd b 


1. Disjunctives; as, either or aubether: 
theſe alſo mark ſuſpenſion or doubting. 


2, Exceptives; as, but, except, —_ 


jet, ofDerwiſe. 


There are yet many other Claſſes of this 
laft fort of Particles, but theſe may ſuffice ; 
their nature and u ife being beſt underſtood 
by a careful attendance to, and reflexion 
on, the various actions of our mind i in 


a Jeſs 


PART 


Of bears. or QlnttvcDron. 


8 7H A T is Conſtruction or 
Syntax ? 
A. The right joining of words i in a 
- ſentence, or ſentences together. 
3 What is a Sentence ? | 
A. Two or more words, fo Joined to- 


ks Wee 


anda is either 1 or — — 
What is a ſingle Sentence? 
52 A ſingle Sentence is that which has 
bat one Affirmation, and one Name; 
as, @ lye 1s abominable. | 
N. What is a compound Sentence ? 
A. A compound Sentence is, when 
two or more Sentences: are joined tage- 
ther; as, /ife 1s ſhort, and art 1s long, 
Peter died, and fo did James. Will you 
play, or will you not? This is the man, 
who did the ſavage kill, He is the man 
_ that flole the horſe. God created man, 
and Chrift redeemed him ; therefore let us 
love o our God and our Saviour. 


2, Where 
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9, Where is the Name, or word, of - ; 


which any thing is affirmed, to be placed? 
A. Before the Affirmation ; z as, I love, 
Thou readeſt. The baok is read, The 
lawyer pleads, Cæſar conguered Pom pey. 


Cicero and Cato were wife and lear 


9. Is it always to be placed before the 


Affirmation ? 
A. No, for in the following caſes it 
18 5 after the Affirmation; as, 

In an Interrogative ſentence, or 
* a queſtion is asked; as, 7s John 
at -— #6 ? are you the boy? es be write 
ell 


2. In an Imperative or contending: 
Sentence; as, burn thou; read ye; be 


not a ſlave fo paſſion. . 
In a Conditional or yielding ſenſe; 


as, * T read the book. Were be a bad 


man. Had I beard this, I would' not 
| have been fo complaiſant. Had he asked, 
bie had obtained. 


4. When there comes before the Af. 


firmation; as, There is much good in 
fa endſbip. There came a man to me. 


There was a noiſe. There fell a thouſand 
men on the ſpot. 


85 When it is put by way of emphaſis | : 
be ore the Affirmation; as, it was John WM 

7 aged won the prize. 1 was you that ht 
'E 3 
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1t-was Mordaunt who conquer d. It 
"xs: el part of a wile man fo p prefer virtue 
before pleaſure. 
Sometimes the Name or Subſtantive 
is ſet after the Affirmation, when there 
are none of the foregoing conſiderations; 
as, ſaid I; ſaid he; then follow'd the 
general. 
2. When two of the nine helping 
Affirmations come before the principal 
Affirmation, where muſt the Name be 
plac'd ? 
A. Between the two helping Affirma- 
tions; as, could he have done it; could I 
have gone; might Thomas have obtained 


His end. 

Q. Where muſt the Genitive Caſe be 
placed ? | 

A. Always before the Name; as, 
the maſter's horſe ; the king's garden; 
Milton's poems. 

9. Where are the Perſonal Names to 
be placed in a Sentence? 

A. The Leading ſtate is to be laced 
before the Affirmation; as, I read, I 
love, we love: but the Following ſtate 
after the Affirmation, or Prepoſition; as, 
love me, love us, to me, to Tg ore me, 
wer US, | 


2 Is 
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D. Is the Leading ſtate of perſonal 
Names never placed after the Affirmation ? 

A. Yes, when the queſtion is asked, or 
in a commanding ſentence,&c.-as, am 7 4 
is it 1? not, is it me? Is he there? hear- 
eft thou? 

9. Is the word Which is the ſubject 
of the Affirmation, always a N ame or 
ſubſtantive? 

A. No, for any word or ſentence an- 
ſwering to theſe queſtions, who is, does, 
or ſuffers? or what is, does, or 22 2 
may be the ſubject of the affirmation; 
as, the parſon preaches —who preaches ? | 
Anſw. The parſon. The book is read— 
| what is read? The book, It may be 

another Affirmation with 70 before it; as, 

to dance is wholſom ; to play is deli gbr. 
ful; to conſider is uſeful. Or it may be 
a whole ſentence; as, a life well ſpent 
makes old age Pleaſant—awhat makes old 
age pleaſant? A life well ſpent, It is 
the part of a fookſh boy to love play and 
wel his books—what is the part of a 
fooliſh boy? To love play, &c. | 

9. Muſt the affirmation have always a 
Name after it expreſs'd or underſtood. 

A. When the action, poſture, diſpo- 
_ -Gtion, Sc. expreſs'd by the Affirmation, 
does not extend to any other perſon or 


thing, 
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thing, but terminates in the ſubject, per- 
ſon, or thing acting, it does not then re- 
quire a Name after it; as, I grieve, 
rejoice, I run, I fit, 1 Hand, 7 He, the 

tree grows, I am fick, &c. 


 Confiruet on of Ryal, t es. 


9. Where are the Qualities, in a Engl 722 
uſually placed? 

A. In Engliſb we generally place the 
Quality before the Name to which it be- 
longs; as, 4 good boy; a good girl; a 
good thing; ; good boys; good girls ; good 
things; wicked men ſpeak wicked thin gs, 

Unleſs an Affirmation comes between 
the Quality and the Name; as, happy is 
the man, or the man 1s happy ; 3 Juſt art 
thou, O God, and righteous are thy judg- 
ments; or God is juſt, and his Judgments 
are ri ghteous, 

And in poetry the Quality is often ſet 
after the Name, as being more — 
and barmonious; as, 
Hail, bard divine. 
9. When two or more Qualities come 


5 together, where are they to be placed ? 


A. When there are more Qualities 
than one join'd together, or one Quality 
with other words Gepending on it, they 


are 
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are generally ſet after the Name; as, 
4 general both wiſe and valiant; a gene- 
ral very wiſe; a general skilful in 
political and military matters; but then 
we likewiſe ſay, a wiſe and valiant gene- 
ral; a very wiſe general; a skilful ge- 
neral in political and military matters. 

2, May a Name have more Qualities 
than one join'd with it? 7 

A. A Name with its Quality is reckon- 
ed as one compound word (and ſo is any 
governing word, with the words that 
depend upon it) whence the Name and 
Quality ſo join'd do often take another 
Quality, and ſometimes a third, and ſo 
on; as, @ man, an old man; a good old 
nan; à very good old man; a very learn- 
ed judicious ſober man. | 

. Where are the qualities à and an 
to be placed? 5 
A. They are generally placed imme- 
diately before the Name; as, a man, an 
arm, a mountain; but if there be ano- 
ther Quality, it is uſually placed between 
the a and the Name; as, 4 good man; à 
urtuous woman ; a black horſe. 


Conſtruction of Aſirmations. | 


V What is the conſtruction of Affir- 
mations? | | 
A, 
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A. The Affirmation muſt be of the 
ame number and perſon with the Name 
zof which it affirms any thing; as, Peter 
Hives; men love; J write or 4 write; 
thou writeſt or 2 write; he writes or 
doth write ; we, ye, and they write or 
do write; not, Peter live, men loves, which 
would be be falſe grammar. 

9. When two Names of the ſingular 
number come together, what number 
muſt the Affirmation be of? 

5 £ Of the plural number, becauſe 
two Names are as really plural, as two 
hundred, Sc. as, Cicero and Cato wer: 
w/e and learned men; the man and bis 
wife are very loving; his juſtice and gout 

neſs Were great. 

If the Name itſelf be of the fingula 
number, yet comprehending many par- 
ticulars, the Affirmation in many caſes 
may be either ſingular or plural, as you 
pleaſe; as, he parliament is debating, 0! 
the parliament are debating ; the mob is 
unruly, or the mob are unruly, 

2. May two Affirmations come toge- 
ther, without another word between 
them? 

A. When two Affirmations follow one 
another, the particle | to ought to be ſet 
between 
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between them; as, T love to read; I dare 
fight, where to is underſtood, 
Except one of the two be of the nine 
helping Affirmations, do, will, ſhall, may, 
can, &c. with their. paſt times, did, would, 
ſhould, might, could; add to theſe, kt, 
bid, dare, and help, and perhaps a few 
others, 


Conſtruction of Particles. 


2. Where are the Firſt fort of Parti- 
cles, that ſhew the circumſtances or man- 
ners of words to be placed? 

A. They are generally placed before 
Qvalities; as, Robert was very /ucky ; So- 
crates 4was very Wiſe ; Seneca was very 
rich; Caligula Was extremely voluptuous : 
T hey may be elegantly placed before 
Names; as, 7hrs is the very horſe: But 

after Affirmations; as, Cynthia danced 
admirably; Plato reaſoned well; Cicero 
ſpoke eloquently, 

2; What is the conſtruction of the 
Second ſort of Particles? 

A. This ſort of Particles ſhewing the 
ſtate, relation, or reference of the other 
parts of ſpeech to each other, are there- 
fore to be placed between the words, 

” | Yhoſe ſtate, relation, or dependence ow 
* 885 ſuch are, of, to, for, from, o. 


wa TOS you 22 2 
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by, with, through, &c. as in the following 
examples, —O God! the memorial of thy | 
love to the ſons of men, from the begin. 
ning of the world to this day, 1s recorded 
with thankfulneſs in the hearts of the 
righteous. 3 „ 
2. Where muſt the Third fort of Par- 
ticles be placed in conſtruction? : 
A. As they are only uſed in joining 
ſentences together, they muſt be placed 
betwen the two propoſitions or fentences, 
which they are intended to unite. 
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Of Q ANT IT and ACCENT, 


N, HAT is Quantity? _ 
A. Quantity is the different 
meaſure of time in pronouncing ſyllables, 
from whence they are denominated log 
and ſhort. 
2. What is the proportion between 2 
long and a ſhort ſyllable ? | 
A. Two to one; that is, a long ſylla- 
ble is twice as long in pronouncing as 


ſhort ſyllable, 


The rules for this diſtinction of lig 
and ſhort ſyllables having been * alread) 
75 given 


part IV. and Acc NT. 
given in Sect. I. of Part J. need not be 


125 


) Were repeal ed. 


en 


ther iylable, the accent is uſually on the 


9. What is Accent ? | 

A. Accent is the railing or falling the 
voice above-or below its uſual tone; and 
of this there are three ſorts, Acute, Grave, 
Inflex. The acute rabies the voice, the | 
grave depreſſes it, and the infler is a 
kind of undulation or waving of the 
voice. But Accent is now generally uſed 
to ſignify no more than the pronouncing 


2 ſyllable, whether it be long or ſhort, 


with a ſtronger force or ſtreſs of the voice 
than the other ſyllable or ſyllables i in the 
lame word; as, @ in drable, po in poem. 

L, How may Accent be conſidered ? 

A. As it may relate to words of two, 
three, or more ſyllables; or to words 
compoſed of the fame letters (as are 
many Names and Affirmations) but of 
different ſignifications, and are therefore 
only to be diſtinguiſh'd by being differ- 
ently accented. 

2, How many rules have you for ac- 
centing words of two ſyllables? 
a, Three; 

If an additional ending be put to a 

* of one ſyllable, and making ano- 


firſt 


W 
| 
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firſt ſyllable ; as in, cha/i-ly, peace-ful, 
praiſ-ed. 3 Foe 
2. Words of two ſyllables ending with, 
er, or, our, and are, ſounded ſhort ; or 
with e or en, the e being ſilent or ob- 
ſcurely founded, ſuch words are moſtly 
accented on the firſt ſyllable ; as in, An- 
ger, ſcorner, author, traitor, honour, in- 
jure, ndture, pledſure, candle, handle, 
bitten, ſpoken. - | 
3. Words of two ſyllables, the firſt 
being a Prepoſition, have the accent on 
the laſt; as in, abſcond, abſofve, adbere, 
adjdin, bewail, beguile, conjoin, con- 
ftrain, debdſe, defraud, diſcloſe, diſgiſt, 
ele, ered, exdct, expound, inflame, in- 
join, perform, perſuade, predict, pre- 
fix, profeſs, prolong, rebound, recdui, 
ſubdie, ſubmit, ſubſcribe, transfer, tranſ- 
greſs, tranſidte; except dbjec?, abſent, 
Adjund, advent, concord, conduit, con- 
tant, contrite, decent, deluge, deſert, per- 
ſon, perfect, prelate, preſence, profit, pro. 
> miſe, progreſs, prologue, rebel, rehc, reliä, 
© refuge, reliſh, reſpite, ſubſtance, ſuburbs. | 
2. If an additional ending be put to 
a word of two ſyllables, is the accent I 
thereby changed? | | 
A. No; for in ſuch words the accent 
_* uſually remains on the fame ſyllable that 
| - t 


| * 
'< * 
. * a 
: 
— 
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it was vn in the. word of two ſyllables; 3 
as in, agree, agreement; advance, ad- 
vdncement ; ande, amdzement; aug - 
ment, augmented; content, conrentment; 
employ, empliyment; inchant, inchant=- 
ment, &c. except, pro 10 Protgſtant, &c. 
„How are words of more than 
three ſyllables to be accented? FEWER 
A. The common general rule is that 
the accent be placed on the laſt ſyllable but 
two; as in ambiguous, beneficence, con- 


dition, contdminate, corroborate, degene- 


rate, epitomi xe, 222 ; vi vdcic;, bi- 
quity, &c. 


But as there are many. exceptions fo 
this rule; and alſo ſome words that have 
two, and others three accents; as, uni- 
wk, 6mnipreſent, - tränſubſtäntiation; 
and theſe hardly reducible to any rules: TI 


| ſhall not multiply examples, but ſhall add 


a general obſervation, with a few con- 


ſequent remarks, from the reverend Dr. 
Watts, 


« OBSERV., That i it is che cuſtvan of 
the Engliſb in moſt words fo remove 


* the accent far from the laſt ſ yllable.”- 


Rx. 1. That in words of two ſylla- 
bles where both are ſhort or both long, 
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the accent is laid generally on the firſt; 
as, mantle, private. 

REM. 2. It the firſt yIlable only FL 
long, the accent is very ſeldom laid. on 
heme... 

RM. 3. That where the accent lies 
on the laſt ſyllable, the word is almoſt 
always a kind of compound, and the 
firſt ſyllable is a prepoſition ; as complete, 
 difſohve, prevent, return. 

. REM. 4. That in words of three, bai 
or five ſyllables, the accent is ſeldom laid 
on the two laſt ſyllables, but often on 
one of the firſt; as, ceremony, aboming- 
ble, queſtionable, v5 zonary. 

Rem. 5. In' words of fix ſyllables 
there are frequently two accents, one 
on the firſt, and the other on the fourth; 
as, Jufificdtion, wnphileſo pht cah ani. 


. 


But after all the rules that can be 
given, I know not any thing that will 
lead a perſon ſo caſily to put the right ac- 
cent upon words, as tables or catalogues 
of words dif poſed according to their ac- 
cents on the firſt, ſecond, or third ſylla- 
ble, Cc. For which reaſon we might 
add to this Grammar tables of each kind: 
but as they are to be met with in m_ 
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all ſpelling books, which are now-a-days 
very numerous, it will be leſs neceſſary 
to add to the bulk of this book by in- 
ſerting tem. 1 

2. Many Names and Affirmations be- 
ing ſpelt with the ſame letters, how are 
they to be diſtinguiſhed in pronouncing®Þ 

A. By layi 8 the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable in Names, and on the laſt Syllable 
in Affirmations; as in the examples follow y- 


4 
* 
* 


ing. | 
8 AFFIRMATIONS, 
to be dbſent to abſent 
an decent to accent 
an attribute to attribute 
a cement to cement 
a collect 10 colleci 
4 compound to compound l! 
8 Cnduf# - . ö ca ... > 
| the confines to confine 
a conflict to conflict 
c concert to concert E 
| Wl £ conſort to conſort — 
c coͤnteſt to conteſt „ 
s c contract fo contra 
s conuert to convert 
a deſert uss deſert 
it Freguent to frequent 
1: incenſe fo incen'® 
ſt i an 9%jedt to ,t © 
—_ W» NAuzs. 
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NAMEsS .. AFEIRMATIONs. 
| 7 £0. overthrdw 
AF prom 
to preſent © 
C] prafect 

—_— re 

to record 

te refuſe ' 

to ſub;et- 
i6rment dp torment © 
an unit ro unite 


Nate here; that Names derived fron 
theſe Affirmations, are accented as - the 
rmations are; as, to colle&, a col- 
leQtor ; to object, an objection; to tor- 
ment, a tormönter. 


Of STOPS or PAUSES in Sentences. 


TW i HAT _ the moſt uſual ſtops 


pauſes in a ſentence ? 


5 Theſe five; a Comma ( a Semi- 
eolon(; ) a Colon (: ) a Period (.) and 
an Interrogation ( 
2. What is a Comma? | 
A. A Comma is like an invected c 


: thus 5 ( ) and is a pauſe or "A in ſpeech, 
whilc 


. 


A 
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while you may tell one; and is chiefly 
uſed to diſtinguiſh: Names, Affirmations, 
and the firſt ſort of particles [or Adverbs] 
as, a good man, and learned; a beautiful 
woman, virtuous and bumble; to exhort, 
to pray; ſooner on later, every body maſt 
die. It is uſed alſo to diſtinguiſh the 


parts of a ſentence ; as, /ife is ſhort, and A 


art ts long. 

This mark is ſometimes placed over a 
word when a letter is left out; as bd, 
fear'd; for loved, feared, &c. alſo cou 4, 
won d, ſhou'd, for could, would,, ſhould, 
and here it is called an Apoſtrophe ( ). 

2, What is a Semicolon ? 

A. A Semicolon is a Comma with a 
dot over it thus(;) and requires a reft.or 
_ pauſe. while you may tell two; and is 
uſed to:Giftinguiſh the members or. parts 
of a ſentence ; example, The * 
larges his defer es as hell; he is a gulph 
without a bottom; all the ſucceſs i in rhe 
world will never fill bim. 

2. What is a Colon? 

A. A Colon is two dots,. one over the 
_ other, thus (:) and requires you to pauſe, 
while you may tell three; being uſed 
when the ſenſe is perfect, but the ſen- 
tence. not ended; as, . Conſcience and co- 
vetoufneſs are never to be reconciled : Like 

ä Fire 
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fre and water, they. akvays de eftroy each 
other, according to . predominancy 95 
the element. 

A Colon is generally uſed before a 
comparative conjunction in a ſimilitude; 
for example, As an ill air may endanger 5 
a good conſtitution : So may & place oY il 
example endanger a good man. 

2, What is a Period? "1 

A. A Period or full Stop rb 
thus (.) denotes the longeſt pauſe, or 
while you may tell four, and is ſet after a 
ſentence, when it 1s compleat and fully 
ended; as, @ good man can never be mi- 
ſerable, nor a wicked man happy. 

©. What is an Interrogation? _. 

A. An Interrogation marked thus (? re- 
quiresas long a pauſe as a Period; and is ne- 
ver uſed but after a queſtion; as, We ſhould 
every nigh? ask ourſelves; what infirmity 
have we maſter'd to-day? what paſſion 
oppoſed * ? what temptation refifted * what 
virtue acquired? 

What other points or marks of 
iltinetion are uſed in writing? 

A. Twelve, viz. 1. Hyphen. 2. Pa- 
rentheſis. 3. Brackets or Crotchets. 4. 
Admiration or Exclamation. g. Irony. 
6. * 7. Section. 8. 5b 

| 9 In- 
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9. Index. 10. Aſteriſm. 11, Caret. 12. 
uotation. 

2. What is a Hyphen ? 

A. A Hyphen is a ſhort line, as (-) 
a is uſed to join two words together; 
as, Wwatch-man, coach. man, gold-ring: 
It is alſo uſed when a word is written 

rt in one line, and part in another? 

9. What is a Parentheſis? 2 

A. A Parentheſis is two crooked lines 
thus () including words or ſentences, not 
necefiary to the ſenſe of the paſſage they 
are included in, and therefore they may be 
left out without any prejudice to the an, 
yet ſerve to illuſtrate or explain it; 

I know that in me (that is, in my 4505 
dwelleth no good thing: One man values 
bis peace above his - honour ; aiwther bis 
honour above his ſafety; and not a Jew 
there are that (provided they may ſave 
their bodies) never care what becomes. "= 
thetr m_ 

9. What are Bracken? 

A. Brackets are angular. lines made 
thus [] and include words or ſentences 
of the ſame value and ſignification with 
thoſe they are join d to, and which may 
be uſed in their ſtead; ſometimes they 
include an explanation of what went be⸗ 
8 $111 11 fore; 3 


b. 
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fare; and. ſometimes ſomething to be 
explained. 
9. What is a note of Admiration ? 


AA note of Admiration [ — 
or Exclamation is made thus (1) and is 
placed aſter words expreſſing ſome vehe- 
ment paſſion ; as, O the folly of nen! 
2. What is Irony? Eo, 
A. Irony is the uſing of words in a 
ſenſe contrary to their natural meaning; 
as when we lay, ſuch à one 1s à very 
honeſt fellow when we mean a Knave: 
and as there is as yet no mark for this 
purpoſe, the note of Exclamation inver- 
ted thus (i) may ſerve very well, as. in 
the example. 


2. What is a Para graph? - 
A. A Paragraph is thus marked ( 


or J) and is uſed chiefly in the Bible; 
and denotes the beginning of a new ſub- 
#@ or matter. | 

2. What is a Section? 

A. A Section is thus marked (9) and 

53 uſed in ain chapters into 32 7 
heads. 

E What is Ellipſis? 

A. Ellipfis or Omiſſion, is vrhen part 
= a word is left out; as, Kg G ge, 
| os King George. 


What is the uſe of the Index or Hand? 
CT Th 


by parrallel 
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A. The Index or Hand, the forefin- 
ger pointing thus () fignifies that paſ- 
lage to be very remarkable againſt which 


it 1s placed, 


L. What is the ofe of the Aſteriſm ? 
A. The Aſteriſm (*) and Obelisk or 
Dagger (F) are uſed to direct to ſome 
note or remark in the margin, or at the | 
foot of the page And this is alſo. done 
s, as (]}) and (|||) and 


ſometimes by letters or figures included 
within a Parentheſis thus (a) (1). 

9, What is a Caret? 

A. A Caret made thus (.) is uſed to 


denote where a letter or word, left out 


and writ over, is to come in; as, 
4 
N communications PRES mameru. 
L, What is a Quotation? 
A. A Quotation is double cominas 


inverted, placed at the beginning df a line, 


to ſhew a paſſage is quoted out of ſome 
author in his own words; and is marked 


| thus, Take care to diſcharge all the parti- 


15 cular duties of that ſtate and condition, 
«© wherein the providence of God has 

* placed you, with juſtice and induf- 
* try; and wiſely to manage your time, 


* of which you muſt one "9 Ov a ſtrict 


account. ; 
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Of ABBREVIATION or contrating 
WIT WoRrDs. 


P- HAT do you mean by ab- 
I breviating or contracting of 
Werdet 

A. Abbreviation of words is when a 
part (as one or more letters) of a word 
is ſet for the whole; as in the examples 
following. 


"A; or Anſw. Anſwer. | 

A. B. or B. A. Bachelor of Arts. 

Abp. Archbiſhop, | 

Ac®. Accompt. 

A. D. Anno Domini, i. . im x the year of 

our Lord. 

Adm, Admiral. 

Adm®. Adminiſtrators. 

Ag. Againſt. 

A. M. Anno Mundi, i. e. in the 7 of 
the world. | 


LY 


| 
p 
] 
] 
] 
A. M. Maſter of Arts. T 7 
A. R. Anna Regina, Queen Anne, or I 

Anno Regni, in the year of the reign. II 
Aſt. P. G. C. . Þ e of 0 x 

Gen College. IE 
Ln ML es "But 


* 
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Bart. Baronet. 

B. D. Bachelor in Divinity. 
Bp. Biſhop. 

B. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin Mary. 


Berks. Berkſhire. 


Bucks. Bukinghamſhire. 

C. C. C. Corpus Chri/ti College. 
Capt. Captain. 

Cent. Centum, 1. e. an Hundred. 
Ci, Church. 

Chap. Chapter. 


Cl. Clerk, z. e. a Clergyman. 
Col. Colonel. 


C. S. Cuftos. S gill, i: 7 Keeper of the 


Seals. 


c. P. S. Cuftos Privati . £6 Kee p- 


er of the Privy Seal. 
C. Creditor. 


C. R. Carolus Rex, King Charles, 2 
| D. Duke, Duchy, Ducheſs. | 


D. D. Door i in Divinity. 

Dr. Doctor, or Debtor. 
Do. Dit. or Ditto, the fame. 
Dan. Daniel: 

Decr. December. 

Dep. Deputy. 

Devon. Devonſhire. 

Deut. Deuteronomy: 

E. Earl. | 
Eg; Eſquire. 


E » G. E 
p i N 
if 2 q PR : 22 
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E. G. or Ex. Gr. Exempli Grotia, i he 
as for Example. 

Edm. Edmund. M7 

Edw. Edward. ; =o. 

_ Eliz Elizabeth. 

Enge. England. 

Eph. Epheſians. 

Exon. Exeter. . 

6 p 

Fran. Francis or Frances. 5 

F. R. S. Fellow of the * Society, 1 

Gal. Galatians, | ] 

Gen. Geneſis. | 

Send. General. 

Gent. Gentleman. - DP. 

G. R. Gorgius Rex, King Georg, 

Gov?, Governor. - 

Greg. Gregory. „ 

r eee 

Hon®*, Honorable, 6; x0) 

Hon. Honored, 

Heb. Hebrews, 

Hen. Henry, 

H. S. Hic fitus eff, i. e. Here lies. 

Ibid. Bidem, in the fame Places. 

Id. Idem, the ſame. 

I. e. d oft, that is. 

Jer. Jeremiah. 

J. H. 8. Tefus Hominien Sakvater; 1. & 
Jeſus the Saviour of . 1 4 


15 


* — 7 * * 4 F, "4 = "A "+ * 
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J. N. R. J. * at 


King of the Jews, 


Ine. John. 


J. R. Jacobus Rex, King Jams, Boe 


K. King. 


Knt. Knight. 
Lan. Lancelot. 


a pound Sterling, 

. Libra, a pound weight. 
L. Lord. 
L. C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice. | 


Ldp. Lordſhip. 


LL D. Legum Dene, i. e. Doctor of 


Laws. 


LS. Locus Sigjlh, z, e. | the Place of the 


Seal in Wri 


Lieut. Lieutenant. 
M. A. Maſter of Arts. 


M. B. Medicine Bacca laureus, ie Ba 


chelor of Phyſick. 
M. D. Meuicinæ Doctor, . 6. Dottor of 


Phyſick. 
Mad®, Madam. 
Mr, Maſter. 


Mef&*, Meſſieurs. 


Mercht, Merchant. 
Majty, Majeſty. 
MS. Manuſcript. 


MSS. Manuſcripts, 


'I 


1 
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M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum, 7. e. ſacred to 
the Memory. 

Midx. Middleſex. 

N. B. Nota bene, i. e. mark well. 

No. Number. 

N. 8. New Style. 

O. S. Old Style. 

Oxon. _ 

P per, by. 

FR Cent, 6 the Hundred. | 

P. S. Poſtſcript. | 

Par. Paragraph, 

Phil, Philip. — 

Q. Queſtion or Queen. 

A. d. guafs dicat, as if he ſhould fay. 
Rex. 1. e. King, or Regina, i. e. Queen, | 

Rev, Reverend. | 

Recs, Received, 

Re, Right. 

R. 8. S. Regie Societatis Socius, 4 
"I ellow of the „— Society. 

es Samuel. 

Sect. Section. 

9, or St. Saint. 

8. T. P. Profeſſor of, or Doctor in 
Divini 

801. Solution. 

r. 

Tho. Thomas. 


V. D. 


ö 


VII. Seven 


3 
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V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miner,” i. e. A 


Preacher of God's Werd. 
Ult. Ultimus, the laſt, 
v. vide, i. e. ſee. 
VIZ. videlicer, that 1 is to fs: 
Web, which, 
We. wah. - 
Wa. or Will. William. 
We. weight, 
&c. et cetera, and the reſt, 
Wilts. Wiltſhire. 
Xi. Chriſt. 
Xian, Chriſtian, 
Xtmas, Chriſtmas, 
ye, the 
Y, then 
Ys your : 
y*, this. 
y*, that, 


Fg . 


Of Numeral LETTERS and FIGURES. - 


I. One 4 
II. Two. IT YT 
III. Three 

IIII. or IV. Four 

V. Five 

VI. Six 


OGG 


VII. 


RED 


11 Of Numer a WT 
VIII. Eight 
IX. Nine 

X. Ten 

XI. Eleven 

XII. Twelve-_ -- 

XIII. Thirteen 

XIV. Fourteen 

XV. Fifteen 

XVI. Sirteen 

XVII. Seventeen 

XVIII. Eighteen 


XIX. Nineteen + 19 
XX. Twenty A 
XXX. Thirty „ 
reer 5 
L. Fifty 40 
LX. Sixty | F 
LXX. Seventy 0 
LXXX. Eighty 80 
XC. Ninety 90 
C. One Hundred . 100 
CC. Two Hundre 200 
CCC. Three Hundred 300 
Io cc. Four Hundred 400 
DD or D. Five Hundred ie 
DC. or IOC. Six Hundred. | 40 


DCC or ICC. Seven Hundred 

Dec or IoCccC. Eight — 2 

E DCCCC or JACCCC. 7 : 
Nine Hundred OO Thy 


and FIGURES; 243 
M or CID. One Thouſand Tooo ; 


MDCCX LIX. One Thogland } 1 
Seyen Hundred Forty Nine 3 IM 49 | 


N. B. 4 leſs numeral Eee as before | 


4 greater, takes away from the greater, 


6 many as the leſſer 15 ; but being. ſet af- 
= the greater, adds fo . fa ir as Fa 


WES 


Aer, Hands for. | 
IV. is Four 1 ae > 
IX. Nine X. _- 
XL, Forty EX. Sixty 
XC. Ninety (X. One Frundre# 


and Ten 


4 Tolle f Wards, 


BEL, Cain's 
* brother 
powerful 
accidence, a book 
accidents, chances 
account, 1 
125 t, reckoning 
Acbor, 23 my 
" acre, of land 
advice, cou aſt” 
adviſe, to counſel - 
ale, malt-liquor 
gil. to trouble 
air, one of the ele- 
ments 
are, we are 


ah, N one 


able 


1 


1 


i 


4 


”" 


 . 


| 


% ale-boof + an herb 
. | aloof, at a diſtance 


alloy, of metal 


the mr or neatly 


alike in Sound, but different in Signi- 
fication and Spelling. 


 awl, to bore holes 


allay, to give eaſe 


alley, a narrow paſ- 
ſage. 

| ally, confederate 

 allow'd, granted 

aloud, with a noiſe 

| a/tar, of facrifice 

alter, to chan 

an, a particle 

Ann, a woman's 
name 


| ant, a piſmire 


* 
o 4 « F 3 


aunt, uncle's wife 


e'er, 


7 


er, ever 
Heir, 15 an eſtate 
nd 
a a meſſage, 
arrant, notorious . 
aray, good order 
array, to clothe 
arras, han gings 


1 ;* 


afts, deeds 
Babel, the tower 
babble, to prate _ 
bacon, hogs-fleſh 
batten, * 1 
beacon, to give no- 
tice 'of enemies 
beckon, with the 


hand, fi nger, c. 


ö 
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Isale, of cloth or filk 


Js Witkiout hair 
Pal d, c cry'd out * 8 
Ball, any * 
ching e IS 
se, cry out 


92 


Barbara, a woman 
Barbary, a country 


arrows, to ſhoot. barberry, a fruit 
with _ bark, of a tre: 

haraſs, to trouble bark, like a dog 

aſcent, going up _ barque, a ſhip . 

aſſent, agreement bow, to ſhoot. with 

affiſtance, help beau, a ſpruce. get . 

affiſtants, helpers.” 1 tleman n 

auger, a carpen-¶ bear, to W or ; 
ter's tool to bore ſupport . 
holes * | 2. naked 

augur, a ſout ſayer ear, did Vs 

ax, to cut wood bear, a wild den 


* , part of muſick | 


* baſe, vile or. mean 


batze,: cloth 


b 


leu, bay trees 5 


be, arr 51:1 
bee, an inſed?, E. 
honey 
bean, pulſe: ,/ *. 
been, had' been. . 72; 


64 te E;, 


bt 
"WM. 


OTIS 


3 a wre 


F 


| 


1 


» 


beat, to itrike ' 
: beet, A 


Beet; an herb || 
1 to drink 
bier to carry the dead 
gel, an idol 
bell, to ring 
bette, an iron in- 

ſtrument | 
„for Eizabeth 
7 „ a ſmall fruit | 
Ah, ace 1 
i bu Score LY 
toil, * water on A 


Aste a blaſt 
blite, an herb 


u, did blow: - - 


„ e 


(ws. to bear up 
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brake, an herb 
break, topartaſunder 
raed to eat 


bred, brought up 
ſ breeches, to wear 


breaches, 
places, 
bruit, a report 

brute, a beaſt 
burrough, a hole i in 


the earth 


droben 


i | 


blue, a colour , with ina 
board, plank - eus, he broweth 
ber'd, a hole [oruſe, to break 
boar, a beaſt Cain, Adam's fon- 
Boer, a country fellow cane, a ſhrub 
Bere, to make a hole Caen, in Normandy 
bold, confident. Calais, in France 
bowl d,caſt as a bowl chakee, a cup 
bolt, the door calendar, an account 
Sault, meal of tine 
bow, to bend calender, to make 
bough, a branch ſmooth 
boy, a lad 3 


caui 


f 8 , + "WM: * ws 8 
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cawl or caul, - over chare , a job of work 1 
the bowels cbolr, n 
can, be able | collar for the neck 
cann, to drink out off chronical, that con- 
cannon, a great an tinues long 
canon, a rule ebronicle, a hi 
capital, chief || cron, a raft or Pris | 
Capetol, a tower in Sion, a mountain T6 
8 | called © 
career, full ſpeed Cornbill, in London 
carrier that carrieth Cormwall, a country 
cart, to carry in | creling, of a room 
chart, to deſcribe] ſealing, ſetting a ſeal 
ſome ſea'by  * cittern, a muſical 
| caſtier, acaſh keeper] inſtrument - 
caſhire, to disband citron, a fruit 
cell, a hut | clark, a book-keeper 
felt, to diſpoſe of \ | clerk, a clergyman 
cellar, under ground clauſe, of a ſentence 
ſeller, chat elleth claus, of a bird a ar 
cenſer, for incenſe | ka” 
cenſor, a ref;rmer f eliſe, to ſhut up 
cenſure, to jud ge fclolbes, garments 
eien, a reſigning | cogrſe, not fine 
2 Non, a fitting off courſe, race or way 
_ parliament, &c. -| comb, for the hair 
celitaury, an herb | come, remove hithet a 
Century, 100 Nu | 
centry, a guard 
9 to ſit in 


<a 
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commit, to do * © 
common, public 
commune, converſe 


| (ape, a Lag! 


3 to ſpeak 
obligingly. 
concert, of muſic 
corfort, a ſovereign's 


condemn, to death 


* 


contemn, to deſpiſe 


council, an aſſembly 
| counſel, advice 
cou'd, was able 
cud, of cattle 
courant, a meſſen- 
Ser; a news- 
paper, as the 
Verf. courant 
current, paſſable 
currans or cori nths,1 
fruit 
courier, a meſſenger 
currier, a dreſſer of 
leather 
creak, to make a 


| noiſe 
Ws creeks, f — ſea: 


ck in dhe neck 


? 


. 
| 


| dey, a magiſtrate i in 


| 


coufin,. a relation 


| cozex,: to cheat 


cymbal, a muſical 
inſtrument 

ſymbol, a mark 
cypreſs, a tree 

Cyprus, an iſland 


cruel, barbarous 


crewel,to work with 


cruſe, a little veſſel 
cruiſe, to (ail near 


e ſhore _ 
cygnet, a young ſwan 
Inet, a ſeal 
deign, to vouchſafe 


Dane, of Denmark. 


adam, to ſtop © _ | 
damn; to condemn. 
day, twenty-four | 


hours 


Barbary. 


dar, of great value 


deer, a beaſt 
deceaſed, dead 
14 zfeaſed, ſick _ 
decent, becoming 
ſdiſtent, geing down 
aiſſent, to diſagree 
deep,low inthe earth 
I | 


| 


Diebe, a town in 
France | 
defer, to put off 
d;ffer, to diſagree 
ert, merit 
deſart or deſert, a 
wilderneſs 
dew, from heaven 
due, a debt 
die, to deceaſe 
hr, to ſtain 
dire, dreadful 
cher, a ſtainer of 
cloth, Sc. 
diſeaſe, ſickneſs ; 
diſſetze, to diſpoſſeſs 
do, to act 
the, a female deer 
dug, paſte or leaven 
done, ated _ 
don, a Spaniſh no- 
bleman | 
dun, a colour 
deviſes, he contrives 


Devizes, a town in 
Wiltſhire . 


aher, that doth 
dor, of a houſe 


dragon, a kind of are, a cuſtomary 
8 W diet, | 
victuals 


A 
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dragoon, a ſoldier © + 
dredge,toſtrew with 
1 flour 

drudge, that does 
| faviſhwork 


eartb, the ground 


2 | hearth, ofa chimney ; 


Eaſter, a feaft 


a woman's name 
eaten, devour d 


Eton, a town's name 


eminent, famous 


| :mminent, over head 


| enter, to go M0: 
interr, to bury 
intire, whole 
envy, hatred 
envoy, a meſſeng ger 


exerciſe, labour 


extant, in being 
extent, diſtance 
Jain, deſirous 


| faint, weary 
eint, a Pretence 


air, comely 


ö 


Eſtber, the queen, ; 


exorciſe, to conjure 


3 


„ 


„ 


[/czgn, to diflemble | 


* 


| 


of Meſina 


feed; to eat 


fellon, a whitlow 
felon, a criminal 
ure, ſhape 
_ vegour,. firength- : 
file, a ſmith's too 


foil, to overcome 


fllip, with the finger 


Philip, a mans 
m—_ 
fir, wood 
furr, a in 
flea, an inſect 
fee, ta run 
ew, did fl7 


Flue, down of ok 


r 
floor, ground 
Four, for bind). 
fuer, of the field 


tilld 
2 abroad | 


5 tower at 
ſea, as the Fare / 


ec d, rewarded 32 


follow, to come aſter 
Fall, a meg 


| Frances a woman's $ 
name 


Ti aa mate 


|froife, try'd meat 


gall, bitter ſubitance 
Gaul, a French-man 
garden, of flowers 
guardian, overſeer 
genteel, graceful 


lf 


gentile, heathen 


Tilt, of ſin 
glair, the white of 
an egg 
glare, to d ü | 
glatinous, ſticking 
gluttonous, greedy 
iron 


| greater, 


fs 


hail, to falute 


hors, a beaſt hollow, or. ho / lot 
hair, of the head tee, 

| harſh, cruel. IBallov, to makes holy 
haſh, to mince meat Solbes, not ſolid 


hart, the ſeat o of life Holy, pious. 
a worn, 4 : beaſt 


ere, in this: bas 


1 Table e — 


greater, larger 855 lofty. 

greaſe, bad fat boy, a ſort of aß 
Greece, a country bim, that man 
greave, a bot hymn, a ſong 
grieve, to lament hire, wages 
graue, ſolemn, ſe-| higher, more lieh 
rious Eis, of him 
groan, to ſigh aloud hiſs, like a ſnake 
grown, increaſed ral froſt = 
grot, a cave 4 


groat, four-pence. 


hate, to draw along whole, entire; perfect 


— . 


thron« in, holly. 

„ #7 bo gs a a barrel 
het of WE 
beard, did hear. 


ſoſt 


bear, to hearken 
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dl, lazy 

idol an image 
rl, I will 

ih, in a church 
zfle, an iſland 
oil, of olives 
imploy, work 
imply, to ſignify 
in, within | 
inn, for travellers 
incite, to ſtir up 
indiff, to proſecute 
indite, to compoſe 
ingenious, of ſharp 
WT. 
©.» ingenuous, candid, 

_- ſincere 
Ju, a beam 
_ 
 keteh, a (hip 

_ catch, to lay hold 
Lill, to murder 
kiln, for bricks 


{ . 


Eenigbt, 


F 
| 


nave, of a cart 
wheel 
a title of 


honour 


+ 


night, not day 
Eno, to beacquaine, 


ted 


no, not ſo 


Kuete, did k 


cw, not ol 
Endꝛon, diſcovered 


none, not one 
Endes, he knoweth 
noſe, of the face 
lade, the water 
laid or lay'd, plac'd 
lain or layn, did lie 


lane, a narrow paſ- 


ſage 


latin, a language 
latten, tin 
4 


| Lettice, a woman's 


1 


lattice, of a window 


name 


kind, good- natur d | letture, an herb 


coin'd, as money 
Ai,, to ſalute 
Cs, Saul's father 


nave, a 4 leaſh, 
__ did lead 


+ * " 


A » 2 
« * « 4 # * 


1 leak, 


to let in water 
leek, an herb 
eaſe, of a houſe 
three 


| head 


compoſition” 
1 1 is make leſs - 2, behold -- ">, 
ns on te low, not high, bam. 
or kane ble: mean 
iet, gen 5 I 7, to ſuffer loſs * 
kaft, ſmalleſt -- hoſe, to {lack orunty 


leaping: lower, to let down, 
liturgy, r or more lo A 
prayer ur, to froẽwn 
liguorice, LY feel mate, finiſhed 
root - maid, à virgin 
Fquoriſh, dani main, the chief 
| = to lie along nage, of a beaſt 


1 


os. that nenden | Mer | 
ode Bo  'Jmaul, — La 


a teller of male, not female 4 


BSE 


eee, phy 


2 


2 7 
* 
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mayor, a chief ma- moor, 1 - "OR 
giſtrate 3 morten, ende in 
mead, a-meadow ' |mortar,made of lime 
Mede, one of Media nag, a horſe 
mean, of little value e a knot 
mien or meen, aſ- nap, ſleep 
pect or behaviour Anap, of By 
meat, to eat {[naval, befonging to 
meet, fit | theſa - 
meet, come together | navel, of the belly 
mere, to meaſure naught, bad, 
meſſage, buſineſs e. a cypher, 
meſſuage, an houſe | or nothing 
metal, as, gold, ſil- nay, 3890 1 
ver, Ec. neigh, as a horſe 
mettle, brigkneſs - | neal, harden'd glaf 
me dus, for hawks knee, upon the 
muſe, to meditate knees Wu, 
mile, by meaſure Nell, Eleanor 
moil. to labour knell, for a funeral 
mite, (mall money netber, lower 
2 ſtrength . [|neither, none of the 
mighty, powerful | two 
moiety, half  |new, not . | 
. moan, to lament _ knew, underſtood. 
mown, cut down | news, tidings 
moat, a ditch nooſe, a knot. 
mote, in the eye nice, curious 
more, in quantity _ noiſe, clamour 
mower, that moe nit, young ww 
41 | nit, 


N bit, ſtockings | 


no, denying 
know, underſtand 


none, not any, or 


not one 
known, underſtood 


not, denying - 


Y * af 
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4 pale, colour 


| 
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pail, a veſſel 
pall, a funeral cloth 
Paul, a man's name 
pain, torture, tor- 

ment, uncafineſs 

of mid or body . 


hnot, to be untied pane, of glaſs 


oar, of a boat 
ore, of gold, &c. 
oer, 2 
O, calling upon; 
O Lon ws: 
Oh! an exclamation 
or ſign of grief 
| owe, to be indebted 
of, belonging to 
of, at a diſtance 
one, in number 
won, at pla 
order, = 
erdure, dung 
our, of us 
| bour, ſixty minutes 
palate, in the mouth | 
pallett, a little bed, 
alſo an oval thin 
board uſed by 
painters to lay 
colours on 


94 


| 


¶paſture, for feeding 


i 


parſon, of a pariſh 


perſon, ſome body 
palace, a king's houſe 
as] P allas, the god 

deſs of war, and 

wiſdom © _- 
paraſite, a flatterer 
parricide, the killer 
of a parent 


paſtor, a the pherd : 
or herdſmanʒ alſo 
a miniſter of a 


church 


. cattle 
pati ence, the virtue 
of enduring pain 
with calmneſs of 
mind a tha 
atients, t at 
1 ſuffer | A. 


" Toauſe, a Fat ſtop 
H a2 


paws, 
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Funes, of any beaſt poll, the neck 


_ peel, the out- ſide 
Pear, a fruit 
air, a coupl Go 


Fare, to cut off 
Peer, a nobleman 


Fea), upon the bells porcęlain, or force. 


Jane, 2 ſort of 

Chit ware 

pur ſlain, an herb 
Lore, of the 2 


Par, oh 4 
Pier, a large glaſs 1947, of of owers 
Peter, a man 's name och y, Poetry 


Petre, _ = 
Pick, to chooſe 
Vigue, a, gra. 


pour, as water 


I bouer, might ; 
| aha ce, exerciſe 


Pint, a quart ¶ prackiſe, to exerciſe 
point, a ſtop Praiſe, commenda- 
Place, of abode | tion 
- platſe, a fm : or: ays, he prayeth 
plain, even pray, to beſeech 
Plane, to duke 1279, a booty 
ſmooth preſence, I here 
plait, the hair 12 es 


por? hter 


pea aninſtrument princi pal, chief 


* a - BY 
Phamb, a leaden 


Weight. 


fol, a long ſtick 


3 


| 


oft, advantage 


JPVropbet, foreteller 


prophecy, a fore- 


telling 


. raphy, ” to foretel 


 quean, 


. A * 


quean, a naſly flut 


queen, a kings wife 


quire, of paper. 
chair, rn of fingers 


quarrel, of glaſs. 
quarry, "of marble 
rack, to torment. 
wreck, of a ſhip. 
rag, à tatter 8 
wrag, a kind of ſtone 
rain, Water 
reign, rule asa kin 
rein, of a bridle 
raifin,a dry d grape 
 redſon, at ment 
raiſe, to ſet up 
rays, ſun-beatpg 
race, to run 
raſe, to blot out 
rage, to demolith 
red, a colour 
read, did read 
rediſb, ſomewhat |r 
red 5 
radiſh, a root 
read, in a book 
reed, a ſhrub 
relick a poi FEY 
relick, widow _ 
recent, Om. 


I 
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| "War, to be ſenhbls 
0 

rare, 


„ * 


EE SS FD 


common - 
rear, to Erect * 
rere, hinderntoft, @ of 
| oy back part. 
retc to vomit 
wretch, an unha appy 


1 


—_ 


; | wreſt,tot turn or twill 
| rhyme, 1 in verſe 2 
rime, a freezing miſt 
rice, a ſort of corn 
riſe, adyancernent ' 
rie, a ſort of corn 
Be, a town inSuſſex 
wry, crooked © 
ring. the bells 
ing, the hands 
rite a ceremony | 
gb, juſt and true 


| 


i At a workman | 

 Tworete, with a pen 
rode, did ride 

| road, the bigh way 


rote d, did row 


| roe, a kind of deer 


row, a rank 
1 


N F 
- 
* 
FR . 
: 8 45 F 
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353 Hbeum, humour 


1 58 
| Rome, a city 
room, part of a houſe 


'  rood, fourth part of 
_ an acre 
rude, impudent 
rote, by cuſtom _ 
 eorote, did write 

_ wrought, work d 
rough, not {mooth 
ruff, a band 

roof, top of a houſe 
fail, of a ſhip _ 
ſale, a bargaining _ 
falary, wages 
celery, a ſalad herb 
ſatiety, fulneſs 
"ſocrety, company 
ſaver, that faveth 
Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt 
favour, a ſmell 
Scilly, an iſland 
filly, fooliſh 
ſea; water, the ocean 
fee, with eyes 
ſay, ſpeak - | 
fey, a fort of cloth 

ſeam, that is ſewn 
_. ſeem, appear 
hh of the ſtage 


OY 


. ble of Wards, &c. 


|/er2e, to lay hold 


ear, to burn 


I ſeer, a prophet 


— 


as, great waters : 
fees, ſeeth h 


ceaſe, to leave off 


ſeignior, lord, 
ſenior, elder 

ent, did ſend 
tent, a ſmell 
ſhew, to make appear 
oe or ſhove, for the 


foot 


Aab, for filing 


| /beep, a beaſt 
ſoar, a prop 
ſhore, the ſea coaſt 
Dozen, did ſhew = 
ſhone, did ſhine 
ſhread, of cloth 
bred, minced 


ce, ſix 
Ze, or bulk 


fign, a token 


ne, in geometry 
IIe, fituation 


cite, to ſummon 


i; 2 gbr, ſeeing 
| /nk, to go down 


r five 3h 


ſeen; beheld 


Lui 
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ſkigbi, dexterity 
/1:ght, deſpiſe - 

ſhoe, a ſour fruit 
fow, not quick 
fough, a miry PRE 


fo, thus 
ſow, the ſeed 
ſew, with a needle 
foal, of a ſhoe 
fole, a fin 
ſoul, of a man 
ſome, a part 
ſum, the whole 
fon, a man- child 
ſun, in the firmament 
ſoon, quickly | 
"fawo0n, to faint - 
card, did ſoar, 
mounted up 
ſword, a weapon 
fore, an ulcer, painful 
par, to mount up- 
' - wards | 
' ſtains, ſpots 
Stanes, a town 
fare, to look ear- 
„ 
ftair, a ſtep 
Harling, a bird 
| Aer . 85 gh 


Money, 


A 
3 


. 
— 
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zeal, to rob © 
12 a wo" 
ſtear, a young bul- 
Jock?” =: 
een, to guide a thip 
ſtakes, poſts 


* 


a= fteakes, of beef or 


| -mutton 
Lead, place 
|/zeed, a horſe 


+ [ffrle, for paige | 
Ihle, of writing 
; [/f00d; did ſtand 


ſtud, an — OM 
fraight, notcrooked 


ſtrait, narrow 


I AIccour, to help 


cker, a young twig 
ſue, to make ſuit - 
/ew, with a needle 
tacks, (mall nails 
tax, ſubfidy 
tail, the end 
tale, a ſtory 


tame, not wild 


Thame, a town 
team, of horſes 


teem, to 89 with 


young 
| tare Ea allow! d 
| H 4 


tear, 
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tear, torend in pieces | oll d, the bell 
tare, did tare |zongs, for the 8 
than, in comparing | tongues, languages. 
then, at that time | four, -to travel about 
the, an article, as tour, to fly up 

the man tower, of defence 
thes, perſonal name | fray, "uſed by but- 


there, in that place | chers 
their, of them Itrey, the three at 
bre, did throw . | cards or dice 
through, quite tho- | treaties, agreements 
rough treatiſe, a diſcourſe 
throne, a royal ſeat [vacation, a ceaſing, 
| #hrown, caſt |} alſo the time be- 
Lide, flux of the ſea| twixt two ly 
9 4. made faſt B 
tie, to make faſt vocation, or calling 


toy, a-play-thing val, a valley 
tile, for covering veil, a covering 
toil, to take pains veal calf's fleſh 
time, as day or hour vain, uſeleſs 
" Bhyme, an herb vane, to thew the 


", #240 


o, unto [ Wind 
too, alſo, likewiſe, vein, for the blood 
tod much valley, a dale 
tivo, a couple value, worth 
toe, of the ſoot | volley, of ſhot. 


tom, to drive aeg vaſſal, a ſlave 

or oops veſſel, for liquor 
Fold, did * al, run of glaſs 
. | A 9101, 7 
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Viol, a muſical in- 
. ſtr ument | 
vice, ill habit 

viſe, a skre 
voice, of a man, Gc. 
undo, to take to 
pieces 

undue, not due 
ure, practice 
ewer, a ba ſon 
your, of you 

uſe, to be wont 
ewes, female ſheep 
wade, to go | in water 
weigh'd, ina balance 


A 4+ 


Ho to lament ' 


whale, a great fiſh _ 
wane, decreaſe. 
Wain, a waggon 
wean, a child 
ait, to look for 
weight, heavineſs 
ware, merchandize 
wear, to put on 
clothes 
were, was 
where, at what place | 
waſte, to ſpend pro- 
fuſely | 
waiſt, the middle ; 


Wey, for 


den, a 
| when, at what time 


FR ©: 


"om 
1 4 lh I ** & I ? * . A 2 


_ 


v2 4  % # 


aſt, wert 
way, to wal alk in in 
weigh, to " poiſe | | 
bu 4 
| Whey, o f milk. 
— not ſtrong 
week, ſeven days - 
weal, good 


| we'll we will 


4heal, a pim nple 
wheel, of a carriage 
weall, a wood y part 
of a country. 
wield, to manage 
weather, diſpoſi tion 


| 


ip] of the air 2 


| whether, which of 

the two, ůͤ . 
|whither, to what 
ace 


401 ther, to decay 
a ſwelling 


wet, watry 
wht, to ſharpen | 
Wat, Walter 
what, as which 
hore,” a le wd wo- 
man 
wooer, a fuiter 


boar, 


n + l 
; 8 b 
d 
4 7 
** 
1 
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boar, froſt 
WW ight, an iſland ' 


@ohite, colour 


which, who or what 


wi lch, that conjures 
Wile, a trick 

while, in the mean 
"ime 

wilt, knew - 
10, lence 

woe, miſery 

; pho, which 

qvon, did win 

one, in Fader 


PEI 


"2 


77 ords, &c. 


|apood, of trees 


on d, [would] Was 
willin 2 

wrath, anger 

wroth, to be angry 

yarn, woollen | 

earn, to get 

yern, to compaſlio- 
Nate 

ye, or you 

yea, yes 

yew, a tree 

ewe, a female ſheep 


you, 71 rſelf 


TAB 


Yn == 


| 4 E able of Words mad. different in 
Sound and Signiſication, * the Aud. 


lion of e final, 


AB, for Barbara 
babe, a young 
child 
ban, a procla. mation 
bane, ruin 
bar; a hinderance 
1 bare, naked 
bat, a kind of bird 
bate, to lower the 
price 


bath, a waſhing 
place * 

bathe to waſh 

bit, a ſmall piece. 

bite, with the teeth 

bot, a ſtain f 


* blote, to ſwell _ 


breath, air 


breathe, to take air 


| 7 ag, 


cag, of liquor” 
= cage, for birds 
can, to be able 
cane, a ſtaff © 
cap, for the head 
cape, of a coat 
chin, of the face 

chine, the back- bone 
cloth, linen or 

woollen 
clothe; to cover with 

clothes 
_ cod, a fiſh, 
code, in the civil hw 
_ cub, a whelp 
cube, a die 
cur, a dog 
cure, to heal | 
dam, to ſtop water 
dame, a lady © 
dem-, to delay 
dere modeſt | 
din, noiſe 
Ane, eat at de 
divers, many _ 
diverſe, different 
dog, an animal 
doge, a magiſtrate 
don, a Spaniſh oy 


A tabh of We nds, &c. 
I abt, in writing 


* fat, not 
| Fate, deſtiny 


| fore, 


date, to 


2 auß 2 
ean 


fan, to blow -, 
ane, a weather-cock 
far, at a diſtance ' 
fare, entertainment 
in, of a fiſh 
fine, brave | 
fir, a tren 


. fire, that nes. 
lam, a pretended 


ſtory 


| fame,” of Fa 


for, a particle | 
oppoſite * to 
OL ; 3 
gap; a broken Mace | 
gabe, to open To 
mouth - , 
gat, did get 
gate, the door 
grim, frightful 


grime, to ſmut 


aft, thou haſt 


hafte, ſpeed 
hat, for the head 
| roo to abhor 


me finiſhed 


Here, 
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bere, in this place ¶mope, * 
hid, did hide Inap, to ſleep 


tide, a skin nape, of the neck 
Hop, a bitter fruit nod, with the head 
hope, to expect, node, a knot 
bug, to embrace not, no 
huge, very big 4 | note, obſerve 
An, relation jan, upon 
Rene, cows ; one, an unit 
kit, a ſmall fiddle 
kite, a bird | 
a par, ual. 
lade, oy! take up pare, <q cut off 


hath, for tiles | 12 dough 


oth, — — [ pate, the head 
r be, hath, ail | 2 n, to * with, 
mad, diſtracted MY. aſe 


made, done 
man, a rational pip, 1 
creature ] pipe 
mane, of a horſe plan, of a 3 
mar, to ſpoil 


mare, a beaſt 
mat, to tread on 
mate, a companion plate, of filver or 
- met, come together other metal 

. mete, to meaſure plum, fruit 

mop, to wath with plume, a feather 


. 9 
* 
* 6 
£ 8 n yy * 3 * " * 
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rote, without know- 


pop, a ſmall noiſe | ſate, cloy | 
Pope, of Reme | ſear, of a wound 
quit, to leave | /care, to affright 
quite, 9 rap, a bit © ff 
rag, of cloth | ſcrape, with a kaiſe | 
rage, fury ever, to divide 
rang, did ring | ſevere, cruel | 
range, to 18 in ſbad, a fiſh 
order Fa 1 
rap, to ſtrike am, a pretence 1 
rape, a crime ame, diſgrace 4 
. little beaſt | heath, for a knife 
rate, a price _ | ſheathe, to put ings | 
rid, to deliver a caſe I 
ride, on horſeback ſbin, of the leg - 2 
rim, a border or edge ſbine, to look bright 4 
rime, a miſt fn, a fault 5 
rip, to cut up etry - 
5 Tipe. Hu grown 
o ſteal or 
1 Fol pag BR | 
robe, a long garment 
rod, for the back |; 
rode, did ride | ffe, ſituation 
rot, to conſume | fith, fince 


fithe, to mow with 


ledge ; 2 lender 4 
fog, to lea | /ime,llippery matter 

ge, wiſe ap, wet 
fat, did fat | Jpe, not level 


2 


U 
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b, to cut tine, of a fork 
ue, a bird in, not thick 


ſooth, truth thine, of thee 
| ſoothe, to flatter top, the ſummit 
ſeb, of bread dhe, to drink 


ſope, to waſh with, trip, to go nimbly 
par, of wood ' [eripe, the inwards 
| ſhare, to fave tub, of water 
it, with the mouth tube, a pipe 
© ſpite, malice * fſũun, in weight 
| flag, a deer dne, in muſick 
age, to Rand 5 on tuin, one of two 
far, in the ky | wine, to cloſe about 
fare, to gaze uan, the front 
| firip, to uncover vane, a weather- - 
3 Pripe, a blow 3 r | 
| ſwath, a band or „„ 
e, -accuſtorm © 
| foathe, to bind u p 1g, an arch fellow 
fing, to and fro | wage, to lay a bett by 
| ſwinge, full ſcope wan, pale 


; K ap, to broach wane, decreaſe 
A "binding 125 hah Pare, merchandiſe 


EZ her, the juice of a waſt, haſt been 

tier - waſte, to conſume 

| Fare, in weight vin, to get 
them, they ine, to drinx 

theme, a ſubject [writ, in law 

tin, a metal - |write, with a pen 
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An InTRODUCTION 70 be 
Ar of WIMITI Ne. 


N RITING is ſuch a repreſentation f 
of our words (but more perma- 
nent) as our words are of our thoughts. 
By theſe the tongue and pen do mutually 7 
correſpond and affift each other, writing 
what we ſpeak, and ſpeaking what we 
„% “ 
To attain perfection in writing, thje 
head muſt be fully inform'd of what the 
hand ought to execute. 
The principal things to be aim'd at, 
in order to write any Hand well, are theſe 
, CO Rs 
1. To get an exact idea of a good 
Letter, which is done by a frequent and 
nice obſervation of a correct Copy. 
2. To acquire ſuch a Command of 4 
Hand, as to be able to expreſs with he 
pen, that idea upon the paper, which is 
attained by conſtant and careful practice, 
after good examples; * the learner being 
_ firſt informed of the moſt neceſſary things 
to be obſerved in his practice of that 
Hand he- intends to be maſter of. 
| L- The 


— 
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The eſſential properties of a good iece 
of writing are, a due proportion of the 
Characters throughout the whole, a juſt 
| diſtance between the Letters themſelves 
as well as the Words, with a natural 
leaning or inclination of the Letters to 
one another; a clean ſmooth Stroke, per- 
formed with a maſterly Idneſs and 
freedom, which giycs a della ful viyaci- 
| ty to the exacteſt ſymmetry. 

The proportion of the ſeyeral letters i in 
moſt Hands, eſpecially the Round Hang, 
Babes, and Secretary, are regulated 
| the I. 1, o, and ij, therefore let the making 
. of them be firſt carefully practiſed, and 
then the other letters form 7 — them, 
all which muſt be of the ſame width and 
| fulneſs of ſtroke they are of, 
The Proportion, and Shape of letters in 
any hand, ought to be the ſame al a 
they are written in a lar 99 or ſmall fizc 
therefore let every han firſt — 
in a large character, which will not => 
| ſooner the idea of a good letter in your 
mind, but alſo give you a greater Free- 
dom, and in a ſhorter Hons, than writing 
of the ſmall will. 
Let all Strokes which are the conſtitu- 


51 1 4 
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of the. pen and. of. the fame thickneſs one 
with another, as near as is eonſiſtent with. .. | 
the nature of the Hand you are writing. 
Let all. Strokes which join the conſti- 
tuent parts of letters, or the letters them+ 
ſelves together, be made with the corner 


of the pen, and as fine as the Hand wii 
admit - a which ſtrokes muſt. always 


have ſome p n to the Body Strokes, 
and muſt be thicker or finer according as 
the Character is _ " _— _ 
not your nor alter the poſition 

- your hand, but tet it move wh: a ſteady 
caly motion, and perform every Letter 
—_— atchings and conrulfive dannen. 2 


* the fine Strokes anſwer one ano- 
ther in a kind of oppoſition, and in theſe 
hands run nearly parallel. 

Let all the — which have not 
Stems above, or Tails below the line, be 
even at the top and battom. . 
Let thoſe which have Stems above the 
ther letters be equal in length to the i, ex= 8 
cept the ?; and i thoſe which have tails be- 
low the line be equal in length to the q. 

Let the Capital Letters be equal in 
beight to the lice l, . 
ſtronger. x 4 
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Let the Diſtance between words be 
| double to that between Letters. 

Let the Lines be of ſuch a diſtance 
that the Stems of the Letters may not in- 
terfere one with another, to prevent 
which they muſt be ſomething more than | 


twice the length of the / aſunder. 


| Direction for Holding the PE E N and | 
Er Sꝛͤ'itting to write. 


; Hold your Pen between your fore and 
middle fingers, extended almoſt ſtraight, 
and the thumb bending outward, with 
the hollow of the Pen downwards, and 
the nib about an inch diſtant from the 
end of the middle e . flat A 5 
the paper. 
Let the third Reger reſt on the fourth 
bending i in towards the palm of the hand, 
about an inch diſtant from the end of the 
middle finger. 
Let the Book or Paper le directiy * 
ore you, and your hand reſt only on the 
top of your little finger; let no other 
part of your hand or wriſt touch the p 
per or desk; reſt your arm lightly be- 
tween the wriſt and elbow ;' keep your 
body upright, 4 from 2 the 
348 * 
Let 


2 
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Let your e elbow be almoſt cloſe to your 

fide, your pen pointing towards the outer 

part of your right ſhoulder, _ 

Let that part of your arm from your 

elbow lie ſtraight to the nib of the Pen. 
Let the weight of your body reſt | upon 

your left arm, and the paper be kept 

down with your left hand. 

Take care of not preſſing too hard 

upon your Pen, in writing any Hand. 


We RouN D HanD, andRounD TExr. 


The Nound Hand, and Nound Text is 
written with ſuch a Pen as requires but 


little preſſure to perform the full Strokes; : 


let its nib. be about the breadth of the © 


full ſtroke ; and that part which lies next 
the hand when you write, be a {mall : 
matter the ſhorteſt and narroweft, 

This Hand is compos'd of an Oval, 
and ſtraight line, and leans to the right, | 
making an angle with the line you write 
upon equal to fifty-cight e there- 


abouts. 


Let the in ward width of the 2 be equal 2 
to half its perpendicular height. 1 
= Let the inward width of 0 be * to | 


ie oh If its 855 Neil. 
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The fundamental Letters are J, n, * 7M 
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Let the length of the / be equal to 
twice the length c of the. u at leaſt, 103 
not exceed thrice. 

Let the j be equal in length to the J. 


Let the thickneſs of the full ſtroke he 
equal to one fifth rt of the width. 2 
the u, and when a fl g hand is requir d, 
it will bear one fourth bart of the Width 
A tags of joining the K 

he manner oining the ters is 
beſt diſcoyer'&} 1 Za x but ob- 
ſerye, that ge ſpace between each letter 
| For to the eye, nearly equal in area to 


white contain'd i in the o or 7. 
The principal joinings dr meetings of 
tters, are theſe followin 
Fit, When two righ t lin'd letters 
meet, and join in the middle; as ui, V. 
mu, ni, ib, &c. the diſtance is equal to 
the width of 1. 
© Secondly, When two oyals meet, 15 
09, 4 bo, 0g, &c. The diſtance 1 is equal 
f f 7. | 
*  Thirdhy, When the oval and the right 
- Jlin'd meet, as, 0: at, wi, bu, on fo, h, &c. 
* he diſtance is equa} to + of the the width 


"I When the right lin'd meet 
| 1 join with a turn at the top bb 5 
| VP 3 Letters, * , an, in, „ 


5 


Nr nue. yh 
the diſtance is equal to n, and 4 f, the 
half being allow'd for the tur 10 "the top, 
and the joining ſtroke; but when. they 
come before x, or s, or E, as in x, | 
i; 5 then the diſtance i is about 1. and 

4 of n. | 

Fifthly, When half '6val Letters come 
before thoſe that are right-lin'd, and join 
in the middle, as, ci, eu, xt, &c. the di- 
ſtance is equal to 7, and half , but 

when they join with a turn at the top, 
as, ew, æn, cy, &c. about the thickneſs of 
the full ſtroke may. be allow'd for the 
turn, and when they come before the 55 


x, or 2, as, es, ex, ex, tue diſtance is near 


twice the width of 2. 

Move your hand, and turn lightly d 

the end of your little finger, and [= 
vour to make a whole Letter at one con- 
tinu'd ſtroke, and give the full and 
ſmall ſtrokes without turning, or 
off the pen; but when your hand wants 
eaſing, you may, for your —— 
take off the pen, tho' it be in the m 


dle of a letter, yet never in a full ſtroke, _ 


but only where it may be continu d with 
out bug afterwards diſcern d, or wp 
rejudicial to the letter. 
. Let the Hair-Strokes of the a, ; Mt, Kr. 
de earried out from about the aud of | 


* * 


8 


Je? 


7 74 An  Iatrodulien 7 70 1 * 


the Body- Stroke, and let the turn at the 
top and bottom of the laſt Stroke, as well 
as the other turns of that kind be alike, 
and then there will be an Agreement be⸗ 
tween the Fine, as there 1 is between the 


Body Strokes. 
The ITALIAN Hand. 


This Hand is written with the fame 
pen, as the Round Hand, only the nib 
ſomewhat finer, and the flit longer, that 
the ſhades may be made at once, with- 
out daubing, and after- touches. $ 

The greateſt difference between this, 
and the Round Hand is, that the width 
of the o and 7: are equal, and is about a 
fourth part of their flope height; and 
alſo that the Hair-Strokes that connect 
the conſtituent parts of m, n, &c. muſt 
be turned off near the top, and the di- 
ſtance of the Letters near the width of 
the m. 

The Slope and Ane auen 
and tlie Joiniogs the _ en, the Round 


Hand. 


«> 


450 "The Enonos1n0 | or sen kranv 


This Hand i is written wich a Hoa 


mort flit hn > W nid! Is mine broader 
than 


1 | 
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than the right lin'd Body Stroke, and the 
outward part thereof next the thumb | 
ſomewhat the ſhorteſt, _ 
In writing this Hand it is very neck 
fary to hold the pen more upright, with 
the fore and middle fingers more vending 
than in the Round Hands, and the 
little on one ſide up the ſhorteſt pas of 
the nib. 


1 the Latters Rania exaily perpen-". 
dicular to the line. 
The o and 7 are both included i in a 
Square. 
The fundamental Letra are o, n pu 3 
The thickneſs of the perpendicular * 
Strokes, about one fifth put: 'of the height 
of Wt In. 
Let the Angles at the top, and bottom | 
of the u, n, &c. be exactly equal, and 
the Hair-Strokes will run parallel. 


the oppoſite Terk ttrokes: 
poſi jeng A ant} | 
length of the u, and ngtexceed 2 & of it. 
Let not the width A the ſtems exceed 
the bounds of 7z. | 
Let the diſtance between the Le 


be equal to the diſtance from ſtroke to 
ſtroke 


1 


Mucke of the n, the Circular Letters er- 


© © 


IE . T FiGcuRes. 


* 


' Obſerve that your Figures 'be always 
made conſiderably your writ- 
ing: and when they ſtand in columns 
by themſelves in books ef Aecompts 
they look beſt: when upright ; but when 
mix'd with writing, ſome what leaning. 
;The making of a good Figure is as com- 
mendable as the writing a good Hand. 
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